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who can read Latin, or who could once read it, and the author has given in 
footnotes a plain prose translation of most of the passages he quotes. 
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Sixteenth Century Stenography 

The Redington Portraits eee 

Heraldry and the ‘ History of Parliament’ 

OTES AND QUERIES is published fortnightly 
N by the Oxford Ce ge | Press, Press Road, 
Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: ‘Gladstone 
1186.) Subscription £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10, 
including postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. 
$8.50 (without binding case) should be sent to 
the manager, at the above address. 
Communications for the Editor should be ad- 
dressed to Oxford University Press, Warwick 
Square, London, E.C.4. 


Memorabilia. | 


SOME readers of ‘Notes and Queries’ 

will remember that we have from 
time to time noticed and discussed Mean- 
jin Papers, a quarterly of literature. Its 
autumn number (the first of volume 
iv) marks a new development in_ the 
journal’s history. Instead of being published 
in Brisbane, it now appears under the imprint 
of the Melbourne University Press. 

Meanjin was first published in Brisbane in 
1940, a handsel of twelve pages. To-day it 
is a well-established quarterly of 80 pages 
with a circulation of 4,000 copies per issue. 
As the magazine developed, editing and 
managerial problems increased proportion- 
ately. Conducted as a sparetime venture, 
publication under wartime conditions pre- 
sented almost insuperable difficulties, and 
three numbers only could be distributed last 
year. It was then that an offer of assistance 
was received from Melbourne University. 
Subsequently arrangements were made for 
Melbourne University Press (in association 
with the Oxford University Press) to publish 
the magazine, and the editorial office was 
transferred to the University. It may be as 
well to point out, however, that Meanjin is 
not a university magazine: its policy and 
direction remain under the control of the 
editor, Mr. C. B. Christesen. 

Besides literature, this autumn number has 
Some very attractive reproductions of Aus- 
tralian paintings. The annual subscription is 


8s. 6d. The price for single numbers is 
2s. 6d. 
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ANOTHER Australian literary quarterly, 
Southerly, the magazine of the Sydney 
branch of the English Association, is also 





not new to our readers, and its editor, Mr. 
R. G. HowartTH, is known to them. On this 
present occasion we shall recommend 
Southerly by stealing his contribution to 
Number 1 of vol. vi (see p. 127). The 
magazine is obtainable from Messrs. Angus 
and Robertson, of Sydney and London (48, 
Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1); quarterly, price 
2s. (postage extra), or annual subscription 
(including postage), 8s, 6d. 


‘THE English literary quarterlies are as ex- 
citing as the Australian are interesting. 
In The Modern Language Review for 
April, Professor H. G. Wright of Bangor 
seeks to persuade us that Keats’s ‘Eve of St. 
Agnes’ has a tragic ending. We shall not be 
easily persuaded. But when Mr. William R. 
Parker, in The Review of English Studies 
for July, argues that Milton’s sonnet: “ Me- 
thought I saw my late espoused saint Brought 
to me like Alcestis from the grave,” refers 
not to his second wife, Katherine Woodcock, 
but to his first wife, Mary Powell, we should 
like to believe this and are glad to find that 
we had been simply uncritical in accepting 
the idéntification with the second wife. We 
want to believe that Adam (Milton) who had 
been ready to divorce Eve (Mary), came to 
call her his saint, and, with her, hand in hand, 
through Eden took their solitary way. 

In the Modern Language Review we 
shall want to see how Professor L. A. Bisson 
links up George Eliot with Bergson and 
Proust. In the Review of English Studies 
we admire and enjoy (as we always do), Mr. 
H. W. Garrod; he is examining the relations 
of Donne with George Herbert’s mother. The 
interest here is in Mr. Garrod’s clear, cool, 
and firm demonstration that in those relations 
there was no interest—of the exciting kind. 


ENGLISH, the English magazine of the 
English Association, is interesting rather 

than exciting; but no, it is satisfying, i.e., 
Mr. G. Rostrevor Hamilton on Shelley is 
satisfying. He invites us to consider why this 
type of phrase should be so frequent in 
Shelley : 

led by the gleam Of her own dying smile. 

moonlight beams of her own watery light. 

The wind of their own speed. 

Spirit of Beauty that dost consecrate 

With thine own hues all thou dost shine upon. 


Is this to follow a will-o’-the-wisp? Follow 
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it, nevertheless. 

As much for one’s own sake as for Rider 
Haggard’s, one should study an article enti- 
tled ‘The Romances of Rider Haggard.’ 
“It was given to him... to capture... the 
intangible, undefinable longings that are 
among the shyest and most divine of human 
gifts.” As much as to any other reader we 
commend this article to the reconsideration 
of its writer. He and we have to consider 
how, and whether, Haggard could do this 
supreme thing without that fine style which 
the writer denies to him. 


just now it should be mentally restful and 

an aid to our spiritual convalescence to 
consider the gypsy ethos as it has on the 
whole maintained itself, not without cost, 
during the last half dozen years. Something 
of this racial quality may be glimpsed in 
three articles in the current number of the 
Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society (July- 
October 1945). It is true that the opening 
study and portrait of a Spanish dancer are 
not conspicuously quietistic in effect; pos- 
sibly the high lights have been a little empha- 
sised by the artist-author. But Jan Yoors’ 
continuation of his sojournings with Belgian 
gypsies, while he was still a miching young- 
ster, gives us a picture of gypsydom in its 
natural surroundings and happily living its 
ancestral wandering life. Guillan Hopper, 
again, furnishes the correct reply to a pre- 
vious demand for the strict regimentation 
and “education ” of the English Romanies. 
The essence of his argument lies in these two 
sentences: “Planning and the Gypsies are 
anathema to each other,” and “ The Gypsy 
is born into surroundings which will give him 
all the education he needs.” Through Mr. 
John Myers certain self-styled ‘“ Greek ” 
nomads reveal some of their habits, customs 
and superstitions. Mr. Myers finds that their 
love of world-wandering is accompanied by 
an inconsistent desire to settle down. This 
they cannot do because they must, of their 
nature, live outside our highly regulated and 
mechanised age. Their only alternative in- 


volves living outside its laws also. 

Mr. T. W. Thompson continues his indus- 
trious collection of the acta and stray records 
of certain English families, a folk-tale of 
more than ordinary charm comes from Bos- 
nia, and the reviews and Notes take the 
reader to nine different countries. 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. i 


CONJECTURES ABOUT SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY STENOGRAPHY. 


[F suddenly there came to light manuscripts, 
in shorthand, of the stolen plays of 
Shakespeare, what might they look like? 
The possible intervention of a shorthand in 
the publication of some Shakespeare quartos 
has in recent years come to be acceptable to 
scholars, the tendency being to reject that of 
Timothy Bright and to look somewhat 
favourably on that of John Willis, the date 
of the publication of whose book, ‘ The Art 
of Stenographie ’ 1602, was as early as could 
be under the patent granted by Queen Eliza- 
beth to Bright for his ‘Characterie.’ The 
preservation of shorthand MSS. in the case 
of filched stage-plays is unlikely: the copy- 
book MSS. written in Bright’s method, ‘ Epis- 
tle to Titus ’ and the Seager ‘ Prophecies,’ are 
unsatisfactory evidence: any interested ex- 
aminer of the textbooks of Bright or of 
Willis could demonstrate in one way or 
another that the system was unworkable. 
Mr. Matthews in The Library 1934 dealt a 
mortal blow to those that had supported the 
speculation that Bright’s ‘ Characterie’ had 
been used, by an ingenious experiment in- 
volving some students, ignorant of the busi- 
ness in hand, guessing for synonyms and 
antonyms: meantime there are chronological 
difficulties in admitting the use of Willis 
*‘Stenographie.’ There are some MSS. in the 
shorthand of Willis, including MSS. Dd.11.39 
and Dd.6.4 in the University Library at Cam- 
bridge. These notes show some of the things 
that scholars appear to have overlooked, 
namely the adaptation of the textbook sys- 
tem to the realities of reporting, etc., the ease 
with which the notes may be read from that 
point of view and the fact that the shorthand 
was used not only for reporting but also for 
drafting and for copying documents. 
Considering together the textbook systems 
of the shorthand-writers, Bright, Bale and 
Willis, along with the practice of the short- 
hand MSS. mentioned above, one may guess 
at the main features of such earlier methods 
as may have existed. Apart from any 
reporting in the playhouse such short 
methods would be used principally in lecture- 
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* common, a desire to further the art of précis- 
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rooms and in churches. One ought to be 
able to indicate those features, for shorthand 
js so conservative that to this day some of 
the signs used in the seventeenth century 
rsist. 
M péeend Willis brought out a system which 
owed something to his predecessor John 
Willis, but subsequent shorthands owed 
more to his symbols and signs than his did to 
those of Bright, Bale or John Willis. 
Although, in the usual way, each inventor 
made extravagant claims, they did in fact 
contribute something new which may be 
separated from the rest of their lucubrations. 
But first, one ought to note that they had in 


writing, the sort that works by cutting 
down, omission, and paraphrase. Each goes 
to such lengths in that matter that the theory 
of verbatim-reporting, although in due course 
properly displayed, has in fact an air of sub- 
ordination. That seems to be important. 

With thought and labour, not altogether 
unlike that of Ogden in Basic, Bright evolved 
a word-list of some considerable length, to 
which signs referred and from which, by the 
addition of marks, synonyms and antonyms 
could be adduced. The signs consisted of a 
neat series of short lines, distinguishing the 
words of the list alphabetically by angles and 
loops at the top, and individually by angles 
and loops at the foot. The signs, when so 
required, were extended in scope by varying 
their direction, rotating them in not more 
than four ways. The marks and the rotation 
of short lines (associated with secret writing) 
may be separated from the word-list and the 
application of the lines to that list. 

Peter Bale welcomed the word-list but con- 
sidering the application of the rotating signs 
too inconvenient, applied to it instead alpha- 
bets of Roman and Italian letters, with four 
“titles” (period, comma, short lines point- 
ing left and right): he divided his words into 
four sets and differentiated them in twelve 
ways. Of those, one might note the rever- 
sion to ordinary alphabet, quite commonly 
used in abbreviated longhand 4which, by the 
way, always seems to have a place in the 


took over from Bale the idea of “ pointing ” : 

he used dots to indicate vowel-sounds: he 

devised quite brilliantly a method of indi- 
cating the vowels by the position of one sign 
about another and there, I feel, somewhat 
accidentally, he had devised a spelling sys- 
tem of shorthand, more suitable for ver- 
batim-reporting than those of his predeces- 
sors. It is interesting to examine his sym- 
bols, for he cared little for the origins and 
gathered them up from this source and that 
quite indifferently. The Bodleian copies of 
his *‘ Art of Stenographie ’ and ‘ Schoolmaster 
to the Art’ and the Cambridge MSS. re- 
ferred to show how “ square ” were his signs 
and how disparate his syllables, although a 
word like “ through ” has a graceful outline. 
Besides letters of the alphabet in several 
scripts, letters suggested by the Greek and 
Hebrew alphabets, signs of the zodiac, com- 
mon symbols and pictographs and other 
adjuncts of ‘Steganographie’ or secret- 
writing, Willis brings in a great crowd of 
marks, some from Bright and some no doubt 
out of his own head. He was a great memo- 
riser (‘The Art of Memorie,’ 1621) so that 
he, not surprisingly, in the style of Bright, 
offers, for each of his cabalistic signs, the 
planet, the day of the week, the metal, the 
unernal-organ, the colour, the time of life 

the “humour,” the precious-stone, the tree, 
the animal and the bird, associated. It 
would be interesting to know what success, 
in unfavourable circumstances, a class of 
students might have, guessing for the right 
association? With them all, and all the rest 
of the miscellany of marks, and signs, there 
is no difficulty in actually reading the MSS. 
referred to. 

A readily worked shorthand like that of 
John Willis must have been in actual prac- 
tice some time before its publication, because 
it differs from that of Bright by having been 
perfected by erosion and use while Bright's 
was perfected obviously by discussion, and 
systematic consideration. Reason and dis- 
cussion supplied to Willis the additional 
features but in Bright the essentials. 

The conjectured shorthand methods must 





early shorthand systems), the reverence for 
the word-list, perhaps indicating that it was 
not as much beyond the powers of the re- 
porters as one might surmise, and lastly the 
application of the “ tittles” or pointing. 


Whether John Willis began with the word- | 


list or not is not capable of answer, but he 











have aimed primarily at précis, but must have 
been capable of adaptation by practitioners 
| to verbatim-reporting when desired. Besides 
the use of abbreviated longhand, there would 
be further abbreviation in the same way by 
signs instead of letters, and words would be 
| represented inwhole orin part bysymbols and 
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pictographs. Alphabets in variousscriptscould 
be usefully introduced and differentiation 
made by means of dots and marks. From 
the association with secret-writing an alpha- 
bet was possibly in existence, on the prin- 
ciple of rotating and differentiated short lines 
with circle-segments, ellipses and angles, also 
derived from the division, in several direc- 
tions, of geometric shapes like the square, 
diamond, and circle. Even whole phrases or 
sentences could be represented by an agreed 
mark. Interesting collections of signs may 
be seen in Bodleian MSS. Rawl. D.1041, and 
30511 although they are in later systems. In 
every case where reporting had been done 
there would be no difficulty in transcription 
since the reporter and the transcriber would 
be the same person. In reading an outline 
similar in consonants, there might, however, 
be mistakes. A report (if one could but 
see an early attempt at a theatre) might 
be a précis or be made up partly of précis 
and partly of verbatim-reporting. If a copy 
could be made of a play or part of it in short- 
hand from the manuscript, there would be a 
very good text, without confusion of lines 
but still open to the error of like outlines, and 
a certain hesitation in choosing between “ the 
metal,” or the internal-organ, or the time of 
life, if the context happened to allow of the 
confusion. Also, in Rawl. 1041 it is a mere 
matter of direction as between “the begin- 
ning of the world” and “the end of the 
world”: and what little things between 
“master,” “mistress” and “mother”! 
Stenographers did not boggle at “ double 
contraction ” where a sign indicated “ To bee 
merciful as God is merciful.” One must 
also remember that in using Peter Bale’s 
system, the practitioner not only had to con- 
sider synonyms and antonyms, but also 
derived abbreviations, e.g., “wise” for 
“wisdom.” You could have a choice, too, in 
“ Happiness, Heaviness, Holiness and Humil- 
ity.” A shorthand note-taker, with wit 
enough to use a shorthand, would have wit 
enough to accommodate the most unpro- 
mising system to the realities of his needs. 


Morris MORLEY. 
A NOTE ON THE REDINGTON 
PORTRAITS. 


HERE is a subject in itself which is well- 
known to have attracted more collectors 





to have a tabulated list of all the publishers’ 
portraits; this would reach lengthy propor- 
tions. The attraction of them is that each 
was complete in itself and did not require a 
number of sheets, also many of them were 
intended for tinselling. 

Portraits being a popular subject articles 
are frequently given on them in the Studio 
and Connoisseur and other illustrated maga- 
zines. 

One of the first of concrete kind must have 
been that of William Archer in 1887 dealing 
with the newly presented West collection of 
Ralph Thomas to the British Museum, | 
have in mind the making of a Stage or Juy- 


enile Drama Encyclopaedia, and any help by ' 


others to me in compiling this would be 
greatly appreciated. 

In compiling this list of Redington por- 
traits I am well aware that it is skimpy, but 
I believe that such has never been done 
before, and any effort is better than none at 
all. Information upon the actors and act- 
resses whom Redington portrays does not 
seem easy to come by. As will be gathered 
from his drop-scenes he was chiefly con- 
cerned with plays at the Britannia, Standard, 
and City of London theatres, though some of 
them came from elsewhere. The Britannia 
has been emphasised upon us by Dickens. 
Clement Scott (who compiled a short list of 
plays), says that in the Elizabethan age the 
site upon which the Britannia stood was 
occupied by the once noted hostelry and 
garden the Pimlico (hence Pimlico Walk) and 
under that name was spoken of by “ rare Ben 
Johnson ” and Dodsley as the resort of the 
wonderful poets and players of the period, 
which, no doubt, included the Swan of Avon. 
After this it became noted for the tea-gardens 
that adjoined the house, although remark- 
able for little else until Easter Monday, 1841, 
when Mr. S. Lane determined to rival 4 
neighbouring inn and turned it with use ofa 
large stretch of ground at the back into the 
Royal Britannia Saloon, where he gave 
variety entertainments. In 1858 he bought 
up some adjoining property and founded the 
new and colossal Britannia theatre. To its 
success no one contributed more than Mrs. 
S. Lane (previous to her marriage well 
known to fame as Miss Wilton) who in 
pantomime, comedy and drama, proved her- 
self equally at home. In 1871 Mr. S. Lane 
died and Mrs. S. Lane (1823-1899) carried 


than mere juvenile drama. It would be good | on the management “ as the Queen of Hox- 
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ton” until her death. She is depicted by | is one to possess. 


ington as Jacqueline. 

Min Redington portraits I have are all 8in. 
x 6in. and none of them have been tinselled. 
Some people I believe despise them and pre- 
fer the older portraits, but being the only 
ones I possess in any quantity, I have a liking 
for them and they are probably a stimulus to 
appreciating postcards of those in the 
National Portrait Gallery which are of quite 
a different order, 

What is the most likeable portrait, do you 
say? In my estimation Mr. E. F. Saville 
(1811-1857) as Union Jack. This is given as 
No, 44, curiously there is another No. 44 of 
Redington’s, which is The Clown! And the 
worst? Put it at the Sprite. Regarding 
numbers I have an Orlando Hodgson por- 
trait No. 103; an E. Skelt No. 101; and an 
A. Park No. 235. The highest of Redington 
I have is No. 181 and the lowest is No. 13. 
Some show no number at all. 5 

It is a peculiar list. I have been informed 
that in some cases the performer’s name 
beneath has been changed to suit a later pro- 
duction. Presumably Redington obtained 
them from defunct publishers or had them 
drawn. 

I possess 52 portraits and these are all 
lithographs. There are two actualities, Prince 
Albert (1819-1861), who died of typhoid 
fever, and Queen Victoria (1819-1901), evi- 
dently drawn on or soon after their marriage 
in 1840. 

Only two female characters are among 
them. The majority are either suitable for 
Shakespearian or highwayman plays. Three 
come undér opera, five under pantomime, 
twelve under ordinary plays, while six are 
unknown to me, The pantomime characters 
are Mr. French as Harlequin, Columbine, 
Clown, Pantaloon and Sprite (J. K. Green 
lists the first four as Nos. 6, 11, 12, 13) and 
bonnier quadruplets in Juvenile Drama por- 
traiture I have yet to see. 

I may have seen a Harlequinade at a pro- 
vincial pantomime, but I cannot recollect it, 
but I did see W. S. Gilbert’s ‘Fairy’s 
Dilemma’ which contains very much the 
same thing, about 1908, and it amused me 
nents. When reading this play it still 

oes. 

The standard book on the History of the 
Harlequinade is by George Sand (Martin 
Secker), lucidly translated into English in 
1915; first published in France in 1860, and 





| 


It contains several 


plates of the old fashioned masks of the Com- 
media Dell’Arte. 


Mr. C. W. Beaumont, of 
London, in his ‘ History of Harlequin,’ 1926, 


specialises in this one character, and repro- 


duces portraits of him by Skelt, Fairburn, 
Webb, and Green, and at p. 95 says: “ Pub- 
lishers of theatrical prints, and scenes, and 


characters for model theatres, such as Bailey, 


Hodgson, Jameson, Redington, Skelt, Webb 
and West, have left as portraits in character 


of these artistes, many of which, however, 


are facially so much alike as to render ques- 
tionable the accuracy of their resemblance.” 
This may be so but to me the imperson- 


ality of Redington’s portraits is pleasing, and 


probably as a group the Harlequinade is the 


most pleasing. 


In the days of the Keans, Blanchard wrote 
pantomimes and Madame Auriol was Col- 
umbine in 1852. In 1859 Jean Louis, the 
popular clown, came to the Britannia and 
was in sixteen pantomimes. 

Redington did intend to republish a Shake- 
speare play of Green’s in Richard III [this 
will be found on scene xi of his Badon Mun# 
chausen and incidentally the ‘ Blood Red 
Knight or The Fatal Bridge.’ 1810. Amherst 
Cn scene i.] His son-in-law Pollock did in 
fact reprint a few sheets, but that was as far 
as it got, 

However, he has portraits of Richard III 
(Holloway) and Richmond (Cocke). Also of 
Blood Red Knight, but West, Hodgson and 
Co., and Straker are the only publishers I 
know of who did this as a play. Holloway 
I have been so far unable to trace, but it may 
be that Baliol Holloway is a descendant of 
his whom I saw so long ago as 1911 in Dek- 
ker’s ‘Shoemaker’s Holiday,’ and who has 
recently been the latest Captain Hook in 
‘Peter Pan.’ ‘ 

I know of two Cookes: one is mentioned 
by Dr. Doran. The other is T. P. Cooke 
(1786-1864), the great sailor actor, who had 
fought with Nelson and was famous as Wil- 
liam in * Black-Eyed Susan.’ Why Redington 
featured him as Richmond one cannot ima- 
gine unless he had been overdone in other 
parts. It will be remembered that Richard 
III says in Act v, sc. iv, “I think there be 
six Richmonds in the field. Five have I 
slain to-day instead of him.” 

Let us-now deal with Samuel Phelps (1804- 
1878)—and two portraits are as Coriolanus, 
the other as Falstaff, evidently in the first part 
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of ‘ Henry IV.’ The latter is peculiar—stubby, 
with a visage something like a monkey. 
Phelps was apprentice, printer, and then a 
reader alongside Douglas Jerrold. During 
his nine years in the provinces before reach- 
ing the London stage Phelps often played his 
fellow printer's “William that married 
Susan.” The actor simply worshipped his 
wife all his life who was wonderful. Blan- 
chard wrote ‘Cherry and Fair Star’ (pub- 
lished in J.D. by West, Hodgson and Co., 
Marks, Bailey), specially for him. He had 
tremendous repertory experience, acting a 
different part every night for three months 
or more on end, a precedent only partly fol- 
lowed by Sir Henry Irving. He did not come 
into his own until he became manager of 
Sadler’s Wells, where, in spite of the Drury 
Lane privilege, he was able to produce 
Shakespeare to the number of thirty-three 
plays or more, an unsurpassed achievement. 
He was a tremendous walker—and a minia- 
ture painter. He was acclaimed England’s 
greatest actor. 

It may be remembered also that Mrs. 
Sparsit, Mr. Bounderby’s housekeeper, was 
an elderly lady, highly connected, with a 
Coriolanian style of nose and dense black 
eyebrows. 

Possibly Mr, Mead (1829-1889) acted as 
Hotspur in the second part of ‘Henry IV’ 
with Phelps. He was an old-time actor, en- 
couraged by Irving whenever he was fit for it. 
He appeared in Irving’s ‘ Macbeth.’ He 
denunciated religious matters, and had a 
faulty memory as a result of garroting. 

Other actors of whom there are Redington 
portraits and who were associated with 
Phelps at one time or another were James 
Anderson (1811-1895), G. J. Bennet (1800- 
1879), G. V. Brooke (1819-1866), William 
Creswick (1813-1888), Marston, and Mead 
(1829-1889). Anderson, who must not be 
confused with Professor J. H. Anderson, 
“ The Wizard of the North” (1815-1879), 
appeared as Macbeth (Redington) at Drury 
Lane in 1855 with Mrs. J. W. Wallack. “In 
1849 he had been manager of Drury Lane, 
but neither the legitimate nor the spectacular 
play would draw save only circuses, and he 
retired, a ruined man, in the summer of the 
Great Exhibition year. He was immediately 
followed by an American Circus that cleared 
thousands.” In 1865 he became joint man- 
ager of the Surrey Theatre. “ He was a very 





handsome man with a fine delivery, leaning | 





rather to the old style.” He had once acted 
as Orlando in ‘ As You Like It’ with Mac. 
ready and Phelps. " 

Bennet seems to have begun and ended 
with Phelps. He played Grindoff in the 
‘Miller and his Men’ and Conrad in ‘ Der 
Freischutz.’ He was a trustworthy actor but 
barely rose into the second rank. When 
Phelps retired in 1862 so did he. Redington 
shows him as the King in ‘ Hamlet.’ 

Poor Brooke, that magnificent figure of a 
man and splendid Othello (Redington) [and 
Sir Giles Overreach in Massinger’s ‘A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts’] had a gloriously 
heroic death in endeavouring to save lives in 
the wreck of the steamship London (Bishop 
and Co. published a 1d. model). There were 
times, however, when he would indulge in 
potations deep. 

The great star and deservedly popular 
favourite at the Surrey was Creswick. He 
was a very powerful and attractive actor, 
He appeared in a dramatisation of Tenny- 
son’s ‘Enoch Arden.’ He could never be re- 
garded as an epoch making Shakespearian 
except in the more vigorous parts. Cressy’s 
Hamlet (Redington) never seemed to satisfy. 
For example, after each solilogy he would 
walk round the stage three times and then 
strike a picture in the centre. Redington 
also shows him as Cassius in ‘ Julius Caesar,’ 

Marston (born Marsh) made his debut at 
Drury Lane in 1839 under Phelps at Sadler's 
Wells. He was the Iago, Macduff (Reding- 
ton) and Mark Antony of the theatre. It 
must have been here too that he appeared 
as Prince Henry (Redington) in ‘ King John.’ 

He was a fine cultured actor of the old- 
fashioned school, of whom it was said that 
he founded his style on that of the Kembles. 
It was known, however, that whether Mars- 
ton was seen as Iago, Othello, Hamlet, or 
as Hamlet’s father’s ghost, he always spoke 
in the tone natural to the last-named char- 
acter. He had a sepulchral voice that seemed 
to come from the caverns of the earth. It 
was currently reported that he had “caughte” 
this awful tone by having had on one occa- 
sion damp tights. 
Dane was very melancholy indeed, not to say 
funereal. He had a remarkable “ regal” 
Stride which was known as the Marston 
march. 

Charles Kean (1811-1868), who was no 
actor, had been forbidden to act by his 
father Edmund, the latter mentioned by Dr. 


Marston’s melancholy © 
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Doran also. 

Kean (Charles Kean) was Phelps’s rival. 
His bid for fame was made as a producer of 
lays. He took to the stage as a means of 
livelihood after his father’s fortunes began to 
fail, not because he liked it. He was an 
ardent archaeologist. Redington shows him 
as Iago. i 

The information here given has been picked 
from various sources, including Barton 
Baker, Errol Sherson, Marston, and Farquar- 
son Sharp, etc., but is meagre enough. 


CHARLES D. WILLIAMS. 


FIELDING, DODSLEY, MARCHANT, 
AND RAY. 


SoME FUGITIVE HISTORIES OF THE °45. 
(See ante p. 90.) 


TO pass on now to Marchant’s ‘ History of 

the Present Rebellion,’ it is to be noted 
that its somewhat elaborate title-page con- 
tains no reference to any event later than the 
battle of Falkirk.2 It has until now been 
thought to be a history of the present rebel- 
lion because its last page leaves Charles 
Edward still at large in the highlands. It 
can however be shown by reference to 
advertisements in the provincial press?’ that 
the work was originally put out in parts and 
commenced in the April of 1746, hence “ of 
the present Rebellion.” It is a hotch-potch 
of snippings from the London Gazette, the 
morning and evening papers and the pam- 
phlets and broadsides, and even the doggerel 
of the day. In addition to all this we find 
footnotes containing topographcal informa- 
tion and the natural and local history of the 
various places concerned in the rising. Of 
these notes, more presently. 

As regards James Ray, his ‘Compleat His- 
tory of the Rebellion ’ has long been thought 
of as a genuine and original “source.” He 
was an eye-witness of the events he describes. 
He speaks from “‘ occular Demonstration.” 
His testimony, he says, “ will be more accept- 
able to my Countrymen from me (being an 
Eye-Witness) than from Strangers who must 


2% 17 Jan. 1746. 
27 Manchester Magazine, 15 April 1746. 
Ray. Preface. v. (Manchester ed. 





Unless 


otherwise stated all quotations in this paper from 
Ray are from the Manchester (ND) edition). 





write on Hearsay.”29 Hence his History has 
been regarded “in many ways the best and 
most trustworthy account extant of the cam- 
paign and of the state of feeling in Eng- 
land.” Because, as his title-page says, the 
history contains “the natural History and 
Antiquities of the several Towns thro’ which 
I pass’d with his Majesty’s Army,” even his- 
torical scholars have accepted him as “an 
antiquarian as well as a soldier.”5! It is not 
surprising therefore that Ray has come to be 
cited with such satisfaction by historians of 
the “ forty-five.” A detailed examination of 
his History will however be found to furnish 
some interesting results. 

The Manchester edition, “ printed for the 
Author by Robert Whitworth ” is commonly 
dated 1746.32 Fishwick and others however 
have dated it 1760.55 It was reprinted in 
1749 by John Jackson of Petergate, York, the 
printer of the York Gazette, and in 1750 
by S{amuel] & Ffelix] Farley of Castle 
Green, Bristol, the family concern who 
printed Farley’s Bristol Journal and other 
earlier and later newspapers of Bristol and 
Bath. There were further editions “ for the 
Author” in 1754 and °55 (the former com- 
monly described as Whitehaven), and a 
London edition by Robert Brown in 1758. I 
have found references to other editions in 
1748 and London editions in 1757 and 1760.35 

It was during the course of a somewhat 
detailed study of the ornaments and type 
used by the early Manchester printers that I 
was drawn to doubt the ascription of Whit- 
worth’s Manchester edition of Ray to either 
the year 1746 or the year 1760. It was cer- 
tainly not Whitworth’s invariable practice to 
include a date on his title pages.56 His work 
can nevertheless be sorted into reasonable 


29 Ibid p. 187. 

30‘ D.N.B.’ 

31 H. Broxap, A biography of Thomas Deacon, 
(1911) p. 99. 

32 G. R. Axon. op. cit. 3 & 6, (‘ Better 
here” he says, quite correctly, “than 1760"). A. 
- Hawkes. Lancashire Printed Books. 72. 
(“ 1746?) and ‘D.N.B.’ I do not think it has 
been noticed before that although this date is in- 
correct it is supported by an early and rare cata- 
logue, A Catalogue of Several Libraries and Par- 
cels of Books. . . [1766.] p. 36. 

33 H. Fishwick. Lancashire Library (1875) p. 
312. London. Lib. Cat. Supp. 1920-28 772. 

4 Brit. Mus. Cat. (“‘ Whitehaven") Lon. Lib. 
Cat, (1914) ii. 660. (‘* Whitehaven ?”) 
35 These dates are I think suspect. 
36 Geoffrey A. Axon, op. cif. pp. 1-9. 
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chronological order, firstly by reference to 
occasional announcements in Whitworth’s 
Manchester Magazine, a weekly newspaper 
from the same printing house, and secondly 
by observing the wear and tear suffered by 
certain of his ornaments, particularly, in this 
instance, the crack developing on the top left 
hand corner of the head-piece used on page 
11 of Ray’s History, and the changes effected 
in the tail-piece used on pages x and 102. As 
regards Whitworth’s Manchester Magazine, 
as is the case of most early and mid-eight- 
eenth century news-sheets, unfortunately no 
complete “run” of the paper has survived. 
Among the collections of the Central Library 
at Manchester however there are a fair num- 
ber of issues contained in a number of 
broken “runs.” In none of these have I 
been able to find any advertisement or 
announcement bearing on the publication of 
Ray’s History. As regards Whitworth’s 
crnaments, the head-piece already referred 
to shows a crack in a particular state, and 
having regard to certain other impressions, it 
could not possibly have been in that parti- 
cular condition in 1760. On the other hand 
the tail-piece points to about 1746-7. This 
latter ornament is a shield with three motifs 
inescutchioned, “one over two,” with two 
eagles(?) as supporters, surrounded and sur- 
mounted by the characteristic decoration of 
the period. This piece appears to have suf- 
fered some damage in about 1740, which 
became rather worse some three years later. 
In time the three inner decorative devices 
had to be removed from the shield altogether 
and it is in this “ doctored” state that the 
tail-piece is used in Ray’s History, Geoffrey 
R. Axon in his valuable handlist’The Man- 
chester Press Before 1801 places Ray under 
the date 1746, and Henry Brogk’s ‘ Essays 
Against Popery’ under 1747. . But this parti- 
cular tail-piece, as it frequently appears in 
Brook, has the centre pieces still intact, but 
in Ray they have already been removed. The 
refative position of the two works in the 
scheme of chronology must therefore of 
course be reversed.3?7 On looking through 
Ray for some internal evidence in confirma- 
tion of this later date one is surprised to find 
an account® of the execution of the last of 


37 As a matter of fact the Essays Against Popery, 
Slavery and Arbitrary Power was advertised in 
Whitworth’s 
1746. 

38 pp. 395-408. 


Manchester Magazine for 23 Sept. 








the rebel lords, which took place on Tower 
Hill in the April of 1747—surprised, that jg 
to say, that a work containing an account of 
incidents which took place in 1747 should 
have remained so long dated as “ 1746.” 

Although it is not possible, by reason of 
space, to report in detail the results of a close 
collation of the various editions, it can be 
said that Ray’s History does not appear to 
have been set up again from the original 
“copy” after Whitworth’s Manchester edi- 
tion. The York 1749 edition was set up 
direct from Whitworth, the Bristol 1750 from 
the York of 1749, the York 1754 from the 
Bristol 1750, and the York of 1755 from the 
1754, and Robert Brown’s London edition of 
1758 from one or other of the York editions 
of 1754 or ’55. All this can be shown by the 
study of certain literals and other misprints. 
The force of the evidence is cumulative, but 
the following are examples of the method. 
Among the casualties at Prestonpans Whit- 
worth misprints the name of Lieutenant 
Grafton (of Gardiner’s Dragoons) as “ Gras- 
ton,’9 and the error persists through all edi- 
tions. In the York edition of 1749 there is 
a queer misprint, which Jackson cannot cor- 
rect even with an erratum note: 

“* Miss was obliged to keep at home for some 
Days, not having quite courage enough to get 
home, conceal’d his being of the Party, and re- 
main’d in his Place.’’40 
The error in all probability arises from the 
printer, in “setting up” from Whitworth’s 
edition, allowing his eye to wander from the 
words “enough to face” in one line to the 
words “ enough to get” in the next line but 
one.4t. Whitworth in his copying ‘The 
Drapier’s Letter,42 misprints “On the con- 
trary” as “ No the contrary.”43 The York 
edition of 1749 repeats “ No the contrary.” 
In the Farleys’ Bristol reprinting of 1750 the 
error must have been noticed, for in order to 
“correct ” it a comma was inserted—“ No, 
the contrary,“ and his comma was repro- 
duced by Jackson in 1754 and °55,*° and 





39 p. 61. 

40 p, 28. 

41 p. 27. ; 

42 A contemporary broadside, reproduced in the 
Gentleman's Magazine xv (Oct. 1745) 531-2, and 
in the provincial presses. See also Marchant, pp. 
134-8. 

43 p. 93. 

44 p. 87. 

45 p. 82. 

46 p. 74 in both editions. 
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again in Brown’s London edition in 1758.47 
Whitworth in referring to the seizures lying 
in Leith Custom House misprints the word 
as “scissars..“8 Jackson of York follows 
him in 1749.49 Again it is corrected by Far- 
ley of Bristol in 1750.50 Whitworth in refer- 
ring to the raising of Lord Loudoun’s High- 
land Regiment says, “ There is no cause to 
value the expence of raising the Troops” in 
error for “no cause to censure.”>! The 1749 
edition repeats “ value.”®2 But in 1750 the 
whole phrase is recast in order to make 
sense, and again in 1754 and 1755 editions 
follow the 1750,54 and Brown again adopts 
the form of words which is to be found in 
the 1750 edition but not in Whitworth.55 As 
regards these editions of 1754 and °55 (both 
“Printed for the Author,” the 1754 usually 
referred to as ‘““ Whitehaven 5° and the 1755 
as “ London”), both can be shown by refer- 
ence to the printer’s ornaments used, to have 
been the work of John Jackson of Petergate, 
York, who had been responsible for the ear- 
lier edition of 1749. But all editions subse- 
quent to Whitworth contain additional matter 
not found in the Manchester edition. It is 
quite possible to identify the actual source 
of all this additional matter and we shall have 
occasion to return to some of it later. 

The most uncritical reader of Ray cannot 
but be conscious of a sudden break here and 
there both in form and in content. Part of 
the book—the greater part—is written in the 
ordinary journalistic English of the period. 
The other and lesser portion is couched in a 
highly characteristic idiom. 

Their Hussars were most of them young Men 
dressed in close plaid Waistcoats, and large Fur 
Caps, but having very bad Horses it occasion’d 
them to exert all their Vigour in bringing them 
to a Gallop, tho’ very often (in Spite of them) 
the poor Beasts would immediately drop that Speed 
and take to one more suitable to their Age and 
Infirmities. If the common Men got a belly full 
of Victuals (they were not very curious about the 

47 74, 

48 p. 65. 

9 p, 59, 

0p. 53, 

51 p. 80. 

2 p. 74, 

53 pp. 69-70. 

533 p. 61 in both editions. 

35 p. 61 


%6 Brit. Mus. Cat. (“ Whitehaven”) Lon. Lib. 
Cat. (1914) ii. 660 (‘* Whitehaven 7) ww. FT, 
Lownes. (H. G. Bohn). Bibliographers’ Manual, 
Wii I have not found trace of any printer in 

hitghaven earlier than John Dunn (1771). 








Goodness of it) and a little Straw to lie upon they 
were intirely easy. The Excise they collected here 
for six Weexs. 

Kendal, called also Kirkby Candale, i., a 
church in the Valley ... is the largest Town in 
the Country of Westmorland, and is enriched by 
the Industry of the Townsmen and the Wollen 
Manufacture, with which they have drove a trade 
throughout England ever since the Reigns of Ed- 
ward III. As early as Richard II and Henry IV 
special Laws were enacted on Purpose for regulat- 
ing Kendal Cloths: Queen Elizabeth ° . .57 


In the middle of the passage there is a dis- 
tinct break noticeable, both in the subject 
matter and the manner of expression. On 
this and on various other accounts one is 
led to suspect that some fair portion of 
“ Ray’s ” ‘ History’ may not be the work of 
Ray at all. For instance, of the action at 
Prestonpans Ray writes throughout in the 
first person. “ We lay on our Arms... Our 
Patroles could scarce perceive any Motion. 

. 8 But Ray of course was never at Pres- 
donpans. He did not join up with the army, 
as he himself records,®? until he had reached 
Stafford, and that was some ten weeks later. 

As a matter of fact one can_ identify 
“Ray's” account of Prestonpans as being 
substantially that written by one of the offi- 
cers who marched with Cope in the expedi- 
tion to the north and was later taken prisoner 
at Prestonpans. This ‘Compleat Journal 
was originally printed in the London Evening 
Post and has been frequently reprinted. 

Thus anyone at all well acquainted with 
the news-sheets, pamphlets and periodical 
literature of the time can easily recognise 
whole blocks, even of ostensibly original 
reminiscence, that must have been lifted 
bodily—of course without acknowledgment 
—from already printed sources. If then we 
proceed to a closer examination of this ‘ His- 
tory ’ of “ Ray’s” it will be only to find that 
the greater part of it was written with no 
more literary equipment than a pair of scis- 
sors and a paste-pot. Its very opening words: 


In the Summer of the Year 1745, it was known 
that some Preparations were privately making for 





57 pp. 139-40. 

58 pp. 54-5. 

59 pp. 187-8. 

60 Compleat Journal of Sir John Cope’s Expedi- 
dition In a Letter from an Officer. 

61 17 Oct. 1745. 

62 Scots Magazine vii (Oct. 


1745) 477-81. 


Gentleman's Magazine xv (Oct. 1745) 518-21. Mar- 
— Charles. 


chant 81-4 & 99-103. 


‘ 3 History 
of the Transactions. ii. 
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an Expedition in favour of the Pretender.63 


we recognise as coming, word for word, from 
Dodsley ‘ History,’ either as it appeared in 
the Museum periodical,“ the Museum 
collection, in Mary Cooper’s ‘Compleat 
And Authentick,® or Richardson’s 1748 
(4th) edition of Defoe’s ‘ Tour of the Whole 
Island.” A couple of pages of almost ver- 
batim agreement with Dodsley lands Charles 
Edward in the west and brings out the Cam- 
erons to his standard. Now Ray, or Robert 
Whitworth, or whoever it was who was 
résponsible for compiling the “copy "— 
shal] we in order to remain non-committal 
say the Manchester editor?—on the some- 
what flimsy pretence of the mere mention of 
the name of Cameron, thinks fit to introduce 
about thirty pages of the life of Jennie Cam- 
eron, that somewhat mythical person, Charles 
Edward’s mistress. This is an apochryphal 
and somewhat scurrilous piece of fiction 
taken from the pamphlets of the day.® 
Having at last returned to the matter of the 
rising, the Manchester editor now lets Dods- 
ley take him as far as the Firth of Forth, 
when it seems only fair to lay in turn some- 
one else under tribute. A phrase about Edin- 
burgh—Charles Edward “being not only 
invited but solicited thereto, by the Jacobites 


63 p. 11. Thus the Manchester edition. Others 
commence, “As soon as the War broke out on 
the Continent the Irish and Scots Partizans of the 
Chevalier, at the Court of Madrid judged it a fit 
Opportunity. . .,”” which is an earlier passage from 
the same source. 

64 29 March 1746. 

65 i. 26. 





66 p. 10 (sig. B. vo.)}—there is an error in pagin- 

ation, nae earings B. & C. being paged 9-16). 
iv. ‘ 

6 There was an extensive pamphlet literature 
on this particular subject: A Brief Account of the 
Life and Family of Miss Jennie Cameron. (1746. 
Printed for T. Gardner. 64 pp.): (Scots Magazine 
vii (Aug. 1746) 400. London Magazine (Sept. 
1746) 537, and Gentleman’s Magazine xvi (Aug. 
1748) 44): The Life and Adventures of Miss Jennie 
Camvron, The Reputed Mistress of the Deputy 
Pretender: [Archibald Arbuthnot], Memoirs of the 
Remarn.rle | Life and Surprizing Adventures of 

iss .ennie Cameron (published originally in 
twelve weekly nos.) All ficticious. | Whitworth’s 
printing some of the unsavoury details of the 
alleged adventures occasioned some comment, not 
to say controversy, in Manchester at the time (see 
Manchester Magazine 22 April & 9 Sept. 1746), 
and this may have suggested to Whitworth their 
inclusion into “ Ray’s” History. (See also A. 
+ agg 2 yom ys Mystery Woman of the 

3 oo Many Jean Camerons, Scots M. ii 
April 1931, 17-28). oe 


in and about the City ’®—reminds one of an 
account in a contemporary news-sheet, which 
version was reproduced in turn in Marchant’s 
‘History.’70 The Manchester editor is now 
snipping from Marchant, who himself 
“wrote” so much with the scissors at one 
elbow and the paste-pot at the other. The 
Manchester editor’s next fifty pages, which 
take us as far as Carlisle are a garble, passage 
by passage, of Dodsley and Marchant. An- 
other eleven pages of the eloquent, but 
entirely imaginary speech of the Duke of 
Perth—although not imagined by either Ray 
or his editor—gives us a total of over one 
hundred pages of entirely borrowed matter, 
before we come to a single word of James 
Ray, the elusive Whitehaven gipsy. But at 
last we have the pleasure of meeting him— 
exactly where we would most of all have 
expected to meet him, namely, hard by 
Whitehaven. But before we enjoy two full 
pages of his enjoyable company we are again 
whisked off, firstly by Marchant and then by 
Dodsley. The editing is fairly bold, for it 
includes all sorts of incidents, the details of 
which Ray could not possibly have witnessed, 


R. C. Jarvis. 
(To be concluded.) 


THE HUNDRED OF BATH FORUM 
AND THE LIBERTY OF HAMPTON 
AND CLAVERTON, CO. SOMERSET. 


(See ante pp. 24, 76, 92.) 


IV. THE DEVOLUTION OF THE HUNDRED OF 
BATH AFTER THE DISSOLUTION OF BaTH 
Priory, A.D. 1539. 


S previously stated, the Hundred of Bath 
reverted to the Crown on the dissolution 
of Bath Priory in 1539. 

In his “ Abstracts of Somerset Wills,” 4th 
Series, 1889, pp. 5-6, Crisp gives a note of the 
will, dated 16 March 1571, of Edward Wil- 
shire, of Chardstock, Dorset, Esq.; one of the 
items of the will furnished by Crisp 18 
(simply) Lease of the Hundred of Bath, &c. 
from which it would appear that the testator, 
Edward Wilshire, either owned the hundred, 
and had granted a lease of it, or was himself 
a lessee of it under the Crown. The will is 








69 Ray. 49. 





70 Marchant. 96 
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not at present available for inspection at 
Somerset House, and I have not been able io 
trace a copy of it, or a pedigree of the Wil- 
shire family. The will was proved on 22 
March 1571 (10 Daper), by Thomasine, the 
relict of the deceased. 

In 1612, however, the Hundred of Bath 
was vested in the Crown, for in that year it 
was granted by James I to Sir Richard 
Grobham, and eventually devolved upon 
Lady Chedworth, whose trustees sold it, in 
1759, to Dr. William Oliver, of Bath, the 
inventor of the “ Bath Oliver” biscuit. I 
have recently inspected an Abstract of Title, 
prepared when the lordship of the hundred 
was purchased by Dr. William Oliver, in 
1759, It is endorsed: “ A short Abstract of 
the Title to the Hundred of Bath forum and 
lands at Weston bought by Dr Oliver of Ly 
(Lady) Chedworth.” The following is a copy 
of the abstract : 

ABSTRACT OF THE TITLE TO THE HUNDRED 
OF BATH FORUM. 

I. 22d Apri 9th Jas. Ist 1612. 

Upon a search at the Rolls it appears that 
King James by Letters patent under the Great 
Seal granted to Sir Richard Grobham and John 
Howe gent. the heirs and assigns of Sir Richard 
Grobhams1 All that the hundred of Barton als 
(alias) Bath Forum in the County of Somerset 
with all privileges &c. To be holden of the 
Manor of East Greenwich in the County of Kent 
by fealty only in free and common Soccage and 
not in Capity of all rents services and Demands.2 





1 Sir Richard Grobham was of Great Wishford, 
Wilts, Knight. He was steward to Sir Thomas 
Gorges, of Longford Castle, Wilts, who died in 
1610. Sir Thomas Gorges was Governor of 
Hurst Castle, and the story goes that a Spanish 
galleon having been wrecked close by, his lady 
begged for the hull from the Queen. It was so full 
of treasure that the proceeds were not merely suffi- 
cient to relieve Sir Thomas of his difficulties over 
the completion of Longford, but also served to 
entich both himself and his steward (Wilts Arch. 
Mag. xlvi (1934), 21). 

Sir Richard Grobham died on 5 July 1629, and 
Margaret, his wife, survived him. His brother John 
Grobham was his next-of-kin, and at Sir Richard’s 
death was “of the age of 60 years and more.” 
(Wilts Ing. p.m., pp. 103-7). There is a fine monu- 
ment to Sir Richard Grobham and his wife in the 
chancel of St. Michael’s church, Great Wishford. 
On the wall opposite hang the knight’s banner and 
helm (Hutton’s ‘ Highways & Byways in Wiltshire,’ 
1917, pp. 152-3). : 

2 Tt was a legal convention for all lands held 
Socage that were not connected with any particular 
Royal Manor to be “holden of the Manor of 

Greenwich.” This was therefore the most 
common tenure for all land held in  socage 
throughout the country, and the phrase has no 








Value return’d on King’s Survey, £6 1. 8 yearly. 

II. 20th Nov. 9th James I. (1612). 

One Indenture of Bargain and Sale Inrolled 
in Chancery made _ between Sir Richard 
Grobham of Great Wishford in the county of 
Wilts Knight and John Howe gentleman servant to 
the said Richard Grobham of the one part and 
John Winchecombe of H¢nwick in the parish of 
Thatcham in Com. Berks Esqre of the other 
part purporting to be a Conveyance of the Hun- 
dred of Barton alias Bath Forum in Com. Somerset 
from the said Grobham &c to the said Winch- 
combe his heirs and assigns for ever.3 

This Deed is lost or mislaid, but the Inrollment 
supplys the defect. 

fll. 15th & 16th Decr 1676 28th Chas 2d. 

Indres of Lease & Release of these dates the 
Release Tripartite and made between Martha 
Winchecombe relict of John Winchecombe late of 
Henwick in the County of Berks Esgr deced John 
Winchecombe eldest son and heir of said John 
Winchcombe deced Henry W/inchcombe the 
only other son of the said John Winchecombe 
deced wch is now living of the first part William 
Blount of the parish of St. Andrew Holborn in 
the County of Middlesex Esqr Seymour Bowman 
of Hethelston in Com. Dorsett Esqr & Wm 
Gowen of the parish of St. Margaret Westmin- 
ster gent. of the 2d part and John Harrington of 
Kelston otherwise Kelweston in Com. Somerset 
Esqr of the 3d part reciting the sd Lres patent 
of the 22d Apr 9th James Ist And Also the Bar- 
gain & Sale 20th Novr 9th James Ist and that 
sd John Winchcombe by will Devised the said 
Hundred of Bath forum (inter alia) to said Blount, 
Bowman. and Gowen and their Heirs In Trust 
for maintenance raising portions and making Pro- 
visions for his wife and children and payment 
of his Debts And Reciting a Decree made there- 
upon in the Court of Chancery for all proper 
partys to joyn in the Conveyance of the premisses 
the said Martha Winchecombe John Winchecombe 
party thereto and Henry Winchecombe and said 
Blount, Bowman, and Gowen for the considera- 
tions therein mentioned Did Grant & Release to 
said John Harington & his heirs All that the 
Hundred of Barton alias Bath forum aforesaid 
with the appurtenances and all manner of Court 
Leets & View of Frank pledge Common Fines 
Certain Rents Fines of Free suitors & Perquisites 
& profits of Courts & all that to the Court Leet 


special significance. Socage was a lay tenure in 
which the services were of any kind not being 
military, and were chiefly agricultural. 

3 This John Winchcombe was a descendant of 
** Jack of Newbury,” the famous clothier, and died 
in 1636 (Berks Ing. p.m., series 2, ccccxxxii., 55). 
John Winchcombe mentioned in para. III. of the 
Abstract as the deceased husband of Martha 
Winchcombe, died about 1669. He was a son of 
the above-named John Winchcombe who died in 
1636 (See Vict. Hist. Berks, vol. iii (1923), pp. 
312-3, and vol. iv (1924), p. 22). What was the 
date of his will, whereby he devised the Hundred 
of Bath to trustees, and where and when was it 

roved? Has a copy been published ? The 

‘inchcombe pedigrees as traced in the Vict. Hist. 
of Berks are somewhat confusing. 
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& Hundred Court & View of Frank Pledge be- | 


longeth And also all amerciaments Forfeitures 
goods and chattels waifed goods & chattels of 
Felons as well Felons of themselves as of other 
Felons & also all goods and chattels of Fugitives 
outlawed persons attained condemn’d or put in 
Exigent and all Estrays Deodands Franchises Mar- 
ketis Fairs Rights Jurisdictions profits & Com- 
modities whatsoever to the said Hundred now be- 
longing or appertaining or therewithall Occupied 
or Enjoyed as Parcell or member thereof the re- 
version & reversions &c. To hold to the said 
John Harington & his Heirs To the only proper 
use and behoof of said John Harrington his Heirs 
and Assigns for ever to be holden of our Sovereign 
Lord the King by the services aforesaid. 


The Abstract concludes with the following 
note: 


“The said John Harrington some time afier 
he had purchased the premises sold the same to 
Robert Long of Stanton Prior in the County oi 
Somersett, Esq. but the Conveyance from said 
Harrington to Long is either Lost or mislaid. 

“The said Robt Long had issue as ‘tis said only 
one son w name was Henry who married a 
Daughter of the said Mr Harrington which Henry 
dyed in the Life time of Robert his Father without 
leaving any issue whose wife surviyed him & was 
afterwards married to Colthrop Parker, Esqr. 

“The said Robert Long dyed in March 1697-8 
and as ‘tis said by his will devised the premises to 
Colthrop Parker Esqr for Life (who was a Nephew 
or first cousin by the Mother's side) remainder to 
his issue male, remainder to Sir Philip Parker who 
afterwards took the name of Long—said Colthrop 
Parker dyed without issue. 

23 Decr 1740. 

The said Sir Philip Parker Long by will devised 
the premises to his daughter Martha, afterwards 
Lady Chedworth, together with the Manor of 
Weston and other lands and hereditaments. 

“For the remainder of this Title see the Ab- 
stract of Weston. 

“That Mr. Harrington sold the premises to said 
Robert Long appears by the underwritten copy of a 
Letter. 

* Sir, 

Mr. Harrington writes to me for an answer as 
follows : 

* The John Harington you enquire after was my 
father and sold the Royalty or Manor of Bath 
Forum Hundred to Robert Long Esqr of Stanton 
Prior whose son Henry Long married my sister 
and was heir to all Sir Walter Long’s Estate but 
dyed before Sir Walter & the Estate being entailed 
on the female issue came to the Parkers. 

; H. Harington. 
I am, 
Sir, 
Your most humble 
Lewis Clutterbuck 
Bath 17th July 1763. 
For 
Mr Dalby, 
Attorney at Law, 
in Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 


(End of the Abstract.) 











The above-mentioned H. Harington was 
Henry Harington, M.D., of Bath, who died 
in 1816, and was buried in Bath Abbey (see 
*D.N.B.’), 

We get further information respecting the 
purchase of the Hundred of Bath Forum and 
the Manor of Weston by Dr. William Oliver 
from his will, of which the draft is preserved 
in the Town Clerk’s office, Bath. (The draft 
is endorsed: “1763. Draft of Doctor 
Oliver’s will, 16th July Ingrossed on 15 
Sheets of paper. Jas. Robbins.”) 

The draft will recites that by Articles of 
Agreement bearing date on or about 30 April 
1759, Dr. Oliver contracted with the Right 
Honourable John Thynne, Lord Chedworth, 
the Rt. Honble. Simon, Earl Harcourt, and 
Theophilus Jones, Esqr. for the absolute sale 
to him and his heirs of: 


(1) “the Hundred or Lordship of Bath-forum 
in the County of Somerset, with a yearly rent of 
Eight Pounds five shillings & Eight Pence belong 
ing or incident to the said Hundred or held or 
enjoyed therewith And all Rights Members and 
Appurtenants to the said Hundred belonging ”’; and 

(2) “a Capital Messuage with divers other 
Messuages Farms, Lands, Tithes, Rents and 
Hereditaments situate lying and being in the Parish 
of Weston in the said County of Somerset in the 
said Articles particularly mentioned. And also all 
other the Messuages Lands Tenements and Here 
ditaments whatsoever of them the said John 
Thynne, Lord Chedworth, Simon, Earl Harcourt, 
and T. Jones or any of them situate lying and 
being in the said parish of Weston. 

“For the price or sum of £11,735 : 0:0, 
£1,000 part thereof has been by me paid to the 
said Earl Harcourt and T. Jones. 

‘“* By which said Articles I conceive the Manor 
or reputed Manor of Weston withe its Rights 
Members and appurtenances if the said Lord 
Chedworth Earl Harcourt and T. Jones or any 
of them had Right thereto and also every other 
species of Real property or real Estate which they 
had in the said parish of Weston are comprised 
or were intended so to be in the said Articles." 


The draft will also recites: 

‘* Whereas the said Lord Chedworth, Earl Har- 
court and T. Jones have not yet made out a suffi- 
cient and satisfactory Title to the said Hundred, 
Messuages, Farms, Lands, Tenements, Tithes, 





4 The Manor of Weston‘ was held by Bath Priory 
from 1106 until the Dissolution (1539), when tt 
passed to the Crown. 

In 1617, James I. granted the manor to trustees 
for 99 years for the benefit of his son, Charles (1), 
who in 1628 sold it to the Corporation of London. 
In 1671, it was purchased by Sir Walter Long, 
and he devised it to Sir Philip Parker, who in 
1708 took the name of Long. See Proc. Bath 
Branch Somerset Arch. & N.H. Soc., 1918, pp- 
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Renis, and Hereditaments n 
aforesaid (although repeatedly desired) by reason 
whereof no legal Conveyance thereof has as yet 
been made to me But nevertheless as I have actually 
articled for the same as aforesaid iT 1s my will 
to and I do therefore give devise and bequeath (as 
in me lies) unto the said Daniel Danvers of the 
city of Bath Esq. and William Beauchamp Rye of 
the same place Doctor in Physic ALL THAT the said 
Hundred of Bath forum, &c To hold the same 
unto the said Danvers and Rye, their heirs and 
assigns upon the uses ends interests and purposes 
and subject to the power provisoes and limitations 
hereinafter declared of and concerning the same.” 

Dr. Oliver in his said will directed his 
trustees, the said D. Danvers and W. B. Rye 
that if the said Articles were not carried out, 
nor annulled in his lifetime, they were to 
complete the same provided a good title 
could be made to the said Hundred and 
Manor, and for that purpose he gave and 
bequeathed to them the sum of £11,000, out 
of which they were to pay £10,735 the residue 
of the said purchase money, on the convey- 
ance of the property. 

Until such purchase was completed, or if 
impossible to complete it, then the said 
£11,000 was to be invested by his trustees, 
and the investments held by them on the 
trusts of his will if the properties had been 
purchased. The trusts were first subject to 
the payment of an annuity of £300 to his wife 
Elizabeth Oliver, and then to his son William 
Oliver for his life. 

It appears that Dr. Oliver’s purchase of the 
hundred was duly completed, for Collinson, 
in his ‘ History of Somerset, 1791, p. 98, 
says: 

“This hundred is divided between two high 
constables; and has for its lord William Oliver, 
M.D. who holds his court at Widcombe.” 

Dr. William Oliver who purchased the 
hundred died at Bath, 17 March 1764, and 
was buried in Weston Church, near Bath, 
where there is a tablet to his memory. The 
Dr. William Oliver mentioned above as lord 
of the hundred in 1791 was presumably his 
son. The Manor of Weston belonged to the 
Oliver family as late as 1870, as is shown by 
an inscription at Weston Church which 
records that Thomas H. Oliver, Lord of the 
Manor of this parish, died 7 March 1870, 
aged 79. 

The Court Leet for the Hundred of Bath- 
forum is mentioned in the early Bath Direc- 
tories, but not, I believe, after 1841. In Sil- 
verthorne’s ‘ Bath Directory’ for that year, 
at p. 210, occurs the following: 
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Court Leet for the Hundred of Bathforum held 
annually in October, for appointing High Con- 
s.ables, Tithingmen, and Haywards, in the parishes 
of Bathford, Bathwick, Easton and Catherine, 
Freshford, Kelston, Langridge, Lyncombe and 
Widcombe, Monkton Combe, Northstoke, South- 
stoke, Swainswick, Woolley, Walcot (out-part), 
and Weston. This Court is usually held at the 
Pulteney Hotel. Steward, Mr. George Stallard, 
Solicitor, 23, New Bond Street. 


There is preserved at the Guildhall, Bath, 
a Precept (in blank) for service on a newly 
elected tithing-man in the Hundred of Bath- 
forum. The precept reads: 
(FRONT) 


HUNDRED OF BATH-FORUM IN THE COUNTY OF 
SOMERSET. ‘ 
WHEREAS, at the CourT LEET, held this Day, for 
the Hundred of BATHFORUM, in the County of 
Somerset, you were returned and presented to serve 
the Office of Tithingman for the parish of .. .. .. 
ecinlene nates. within the same Hundred, for the 
year ensuing: 
These are to give you Notice, and to require you 
to be sworn into the said Office before One of his 
Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the said County 
of Somerset, at the Guildhall in the City of Bath, 
Ee rere UGE 4xnactcs at 
o’Clock at Noon, and have a Certificate thereof 
under the hand of the said Justice. And hereof you 
are not to fail, on pain of Indictment and Fine. 
ites under my Hand the .... day of .... 183. 
() 


Mr. 


Steward. 
(BACK) 


I do Certify and declare that the within-nanied 
ne Ke cue eee was this day sworn before me, well 
and truly to execute the Office of Tithingman for 
within Parish, pursuant to the within Precept. 
2 REE eet a Ree 183. 
JOHN and JAMES KEENE, Printers, Bath 


J. P. E. FALCONER. 
(To be concluded.) 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART 
TO JOHN WILSON CROKER. 
(See ante pp. 9, 34, 52, 81, 102.) 
Peel and others. 

(In connection with the following excerpts, 
see the two letters of August, and a letter of 
16 Dec. 1846, in L. J. Jennings’s ‘ The Croker 
Papers’ (1885), 3, 76, 79-80 and note, 90.) 


I return Peels very kind note & also Lyndhursts. 
I shall now write to Sir Robert as you advise & 
as nearly as possible in your words. I am obliged 


to you for the suggestion and truly grateful to both 
you & him. 
Nov. 5 1845 
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Mahon knew little but according to him -Lincoln 
& Herbert at last reluctantly acquiesced—indeed the 
only hearty helper being Graham. Goulburn, he 
sayS, was at the egd at least with the Duke. 

All this is obscure. It is certain, he says, that 
Palmerston objects now to altering his views on 
the Corn laws & that hence is the grand hitch 
about J Russells acceptance of the task. That 
there is such a hitch the Chronicle and Globe 
imply very distinctly. 

Mahon says it is suspected by some of the Tories 
that Lord John does not really wish to take the 
govt now because if he did the quarrel between Peel 
& his colle{a]gues might possibly get assuaged or 
perplexed before Feby. He desires that Peel shd 
be forced to bring out the nature & extent of the 
split and thus perpetuate the internal wound, be- 
fore the Whigs grapple with the treasury bench. 

I think tomorrow mg will probaly afford some 
light. But in any case I shd say let us print our 
adherence to the old views—our dissatisfaction wt 
sweeping innovations—our wonder that any part of 
this govt shd have gone into such extravagances 
at such a time &c &c winding up w an appeal to 
the Conservatives generally for vigour & steadiness 
whether they shall find in Feby. a Conservative 
govt reconstructed & entitled to their support—or 
a Whig radical one demanding their determined 
opposition. And I fancy you might do all but a 
closing paragraph now. 


Dec 14 1845 

I fear the Duke Stanlfe]y & some others are 
quite off as respects the Peel reconstruction—but we 
shall soon see. I think your paper can at all events 
injure no one interest we ought to care for. Let 
us hope Peel had left himself a fair locus penitentiae 
and will yet use it to some practical good result. 
Dec 22. 45 


Gladstone told M[urray] he did not agree with 
one word of your last paper [Ministerial Resigna- 
tions, Quarterly Review, 77, 298-321], but thought 
P{eel] cd not be offended I have heard from various 
quarters high praise of your tact. 

Dec 27 1845 


Athenaeum Jany 27 1846 

I came down to the club in hopes of getting 
something worth telling you but I have not & be- 
hold it is now so late that I must not not [sic] 
attempt nothings Tomo[rro]ws paper will tell you 
all. This day’s must have confounded you. 

Our chief readers and chief purchasers are the 
Parson & the Squire—& to them we must look 
first, after our own consistency & character, which 
however are identified with their cause. But the 
future is to me still most dark. Peel’s last speech 
seems to have if possible raised the general notion 
of his capacity and I perceive in quarters not at all 
kindly to him a sort of vague feeling that somehow 
or other he must govern England while his vigour 
lasts. Per contra the Protectionists in the H of C 
have done far better than we had expected and 
it seems plain that if a General Election comes 
soon we shall have no immediate Peel party of any 
bulk—but 2 hostile armies of Tories and Whig- 
radical. 

Feb 26 1846 





Dicky Milnes says the Lords are to throw out 





the repeal but accept the reduced slide & that Peel 
will he thinks rather take it so for the present than 
dissolve. Stanley, I hear frm all quarters, will fight 
but not take the lead & I hear that Ld Fitzwilliam 
is to propose the rejection of the repeal ur supra 
& that of 60 proxies held by L4 Bessborough only 
5 are allowed to be used in favour of the Peel 
plan. Even Ld Lovelace declares for protection. 

I shd have thought it better & more dignified 
as well as more popular to reject the whole bill & 
demand a new Parliament in the name of the de 
ceived constituencies. But you must I suppose 
choose to uphold one or other of these courses— 
and I daresay we can lean on no better guide than 
Ld Ashburton whose views no doubt you know, 
tho’ I do not. 

Your Oregon will connect very naturally w these 
questions both thro’ the chance of concilfating 
Yankees by the repeal, & the great risk of thereby 
alienating the Canadian loyalists—on which last Sir 
H Douglas says Stanlfe]y feels exactly like himself. 

After all these debates any detailed discussion 
of the Corn question wd be, I shd suppose, in- 
opportune; and I have no doubt whatever be the 
practical point you decide to urge in reference to 
domestic management, you will do it all in as high 
and- calm a style as possible. 

I looked over all the magazine reviews & country 
& town papers the other day at the Athenaeum and 
Peel does not seem to have now one friend in the 
press except such as the Spectator & its small tail 
of cool calculating radicals, untinged with the per- 
sonal bile of the old Whigs. 

March 6 1846 


March 14 1846 

Meantime I must say it seems to me that it wd 
never do to discuss the state of affairs here so very 
briefly as is done on the last page before me. You 
could in 2 or 3 pages give such a conspectus of 
matters, with their bearing on America especially, 
and our own colonies, as would be satisfactory to 
the Tory party; and after having done so you would 
I think w double, with a hundredfold effect an- 
nounce the conclusion which you have now stated. 

Really the danger of disturbing the old Canadian 
& Nova Scotian Loyalists, by this new revolution of 
Peel’s, ought not to be passed sub. silentio—& if 
it were, I shd fear it wd be ascribed to nothing 
but coldness & timidity on the part of the Q.R. 

If what the Herald tells about communications 
frm Downing Street to Jonathan on the 3d of 
December &c—if all this be true. I think Peel has 
woven for himself a web frm which he can never 
extricate his feet. 


March 25 1846 . 

As for the serious question you now touch on, 
I am still more in the dark than you. But I meet 
w no man of the Lower House who believes that 
Peel can go on unless by a coalition w Russell. 


April 3 1846 Rey 
Of the PS. [Croker was the “ principal writer 
of the Postscript to March, 1846. 77. 603-610] I 
have heard nil: but one of the Ministers told me 
a few nights ago that thev cd not last 2 months 
& that he looked to a General Election in the 
divided state of the Conservatives as almost certain 
to give a Liberal i.e. a Russell Majority He 
spoke in sorrow not in anger. 
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Hobhouse Ld Auckland & some other Whigs | 
whom I met at dinner a few days ago all said 
they consider Peel’s conversion as the work of 
Aberdeen ! And Hobbie confirmed by something 
that happened to himself the newspaper stories of 
Peel's irritable state. 

Have you seen Capefigure on Peel—this essay 
praised at Bath House, tho’ full of enormous blun- 
ders as to facts & dates, yet I believe tells more 
nearly the great [gfe]nferjal ?] outline of truth on 
the subject than any English writer has yet done— 
& it was printed more than a year ago too ! 

ALAN LANG STROUT. 
(To be continued.) 


HERALDRY AND THE ‘ HISTORY 
OF PARLIAMENT.’ 


A STUDY of the shields of arms in the 

chantry chapel of Our Lady in Brom- 
ham church, Wilts, enables us to correct and 
supplement the biographies of several con- 
temporary Members of Parliament given in 
the first volume of the official ‘ History,’ pp. 
53-55, 615, 701, 858, 886-8. 

The Patent Roll of 1492 (Cal. Pat. R. p. 
389) relates that on 9 July in that year license 
was granted for Roger Tocotes, knight for 
the King’s body and comptroller of the 
household, Richard Beauchamp, knight, lord 
of St. Amand, and Anne, his wife, to found a 
perpetual chantry of one chaplain in the 
parish church of Bromham, in the chapel 
newly built by the said Roger, in honour of 
the Virgin Mary, to celebrate divine service 
daily for the good estate of the king and 
queen and the said founders and for their 
souls after death and for the souls of Wil- 
liam Beauchamp, knight, late lord of St. 
Amand, and Elizabeth his wife, late the wife 
of the aforesaid Roger, and of James and 
Elizabeth (Ashton?), father and mother of 
the said Roger, to be called “Roger Tocotes’ 
chaplain”; and to grant lands and annuities 
to the same‘to the yearly value of £10. (Some 
account of these lands and of their fate at 
the Dissolution will be found in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 1798, ii, 850, and in Jack- 
son’s edition of Aubrey’s ‘ Wiltshire Collec- 
tions,’ pp. 39, 331.) 

The chapel so dated is one of the most per- 
fect examples of perpendicular architecture 
in England. Magdalen tower, built by Wil- 
liam Orchard, the college architect, was 





begun in the same year, and a comparison of 
its details and those of the Divinity School, | 
completed by Orchard a few years earlier 


| 
>| 





with the werk at Bromham, suggests that 
Tocotes may have employed the Oxford 
architect to build his chapel; his will, quoted 
by the ‘History,’ shows that he knew Oxford 
and left money to endow scholars at the uni- 
versity. He was not the first of his family 
among Oxford’s benefactors, for in a window 
of the old library of Durham (now Trinity) 
College there still remains the kneeling figure 
of the donor of the glass, with the inscrip- 
tion “ Iohannes Tockot.” 

His tomb of alabaster, “ the fairest monu- 
ment of this church,” as Dingley described 
it, probably in April 1684, remains in the 
middle of his chapel. It has been robbed of 
its brass shields and marginal inscription but 
enough remained to be recorded by Dingley, 
‘History from Marble,‘ Camden Soc., xciv, 
p. 54, to identify it. His wife’s tomb is in 
the north-east corner, and although it has lost 
two of its four shields the others are supplied 
by Dingley and confirm the St. Amand pedi- 
grees, e.g., in Banks, ‘ Baronia,’ i, 400, and 
Nicolas, ‘ Historic Peerage, p. 411, which 
show her to have been Elizabeth Braybroke, 
granddaughter and eventual heir of Sir 
Gerard Braybroke by Alianor, dau. and co-h. 
of Aymer, Lord St. Amand, and that she 
married firstly, Sir William Beauchamp, Lord 
St. Amand jure uxoris, who died in 1457, and, 
in the following year, secondly, Sir Roger 
Tocotes. By her first husband she had two 
sons, Walter, who died young and was buried 
at Checkendon, Oxon, where his remarkable 
brass, undated,! described at clxxxv. 286, 
names him “ filius Willi. Beauchamp militis ” 
and bears the arms of Beauchamp of Powick 
with a border silver and a molet on the fesse, 
quartering St. Amand and Braybroke, and 
Richard, died 1508, with whom the barony 
expired. By Sir Roger Tocotes she had no 
issue: his heir was John Tocotes, son of his 
brother James. The shields remaining on her 
tomb bear 1, St. Amand; 2, St. Amand and 
Braybroke quarterly, impaling Delamare and 
Roche quarterly, Those now gone but 
drawn by Dingley bore 3, Tocotes; 4, Tocotes 
impaling Braybroke. 

The pedigree of Beauchamp in Dugdale’s 
‘Warwickshire, p. 570, Kite’s ‘ Brasses of 








1 All the authorities, e.g., Boutell, ‘ Monumental 
Brasses,’ p. 53, Manning, Oxford Journal, i. 240, 
and Mill Stephenson, ‘ List, p. 401, date it c. 
1430. The ‘ History,’ p. 54. is therefore probably 
wrong in dating his brother’s birth as 1454, when 
his mother born 1409, was 45 years of age. 
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Wilts,’ pp. 45, 63, and Oxford Journal,’ i, 240, 
shows that William Beauchamp was the son 
of Walter Beauchamp of Powick by Eliza- 
beth, dau. and co-h. of Sir John Roche of 
Bromham by Willelma, dau. and h. of Sir 
Piers Delamare. His brother, Richard Beau 
champ, was Bishop of Salisbury whose tomb 
and chantry chapel, destroyed by Wyatt, was 
noted by Symonds in his ‘ Diary,’ 1645, Cam- 
den Soc., 1859, p. 132, and bore the coats of 
Beauchamp, Braybroke, St. Amand, Roche 
and Delamare. His sister, Elizabeth Beau- 
champ, married Sir Richard Daundley, 
whose dau. and h., Joan, was wife to Sir John 
Baynton, son of Nicholas Baynton, by Joan 
Roche, sister of Elizabeth above; their des- 
cendant, John Baynton, inherited Bromham 
in 1508 as heir of Richard, last Lord St. 
Amand, and died in 1516. The arms on the 
brass of his grandson, Sir Edward Baynton, 
in the south-east corner of the chapel, with 
the account given by Dingley, correct the 
statement in the ‘ History, p. 53, and in 
Kite’s ‘ Brasses of Wilts,’ that Sir John Bayn- 
ton married Jane Dudley, an obvious mis- 
reading of Dandley. Kite also misread the 
arms of Daundley, silver two bars gules with 
three crosslets gold on each, as the coat of 
Beauchamp of Warwick. The Baynton 
shield, in fact, bears quarterly of six, Bayn- 
ton, Dandley, Beauchamp of St. Amand, 
Roche, Delamare and Wanton—Sir Piers 
Delamare was son of Sir Robert by Cath- 
erine Wanton; the pedigree accounting for 
these quarterings is correctly given in Burke's 
‘Commoners,’ iv, 684, which should be com- 
pared with that in Hoare’s ‘Hundred of 
Downton,’ p. 7. 

A south-east window of the chapel retains 
part of its original painted glass including 
seven shields of arms: 

1. Azure a cross paty between five martlets 
gold, Edward the Confessor, or the pre-Con- 
quest dynasty. 

2. France and England quarterly, Henry 
VIL. 

3. Azure three roach one above another 
silver, Roche. 

4. Silver a cheveron between three chap- 
lets of roses gules, Ashton. 

5. Reche impaling gules two leopards sil- 
ver, Delamare. 

6. Silver a cheveron azure between three 
peewits with chains hanging from their necks, 
Twyneho, 

7. Silver a bend gules a lion azure, Tocotes. 








| tering Beckwith. Among the notes taken by 





The splendid contemporary roof is painted 
with the same coats and others, singly, im- 
paled, and quartered, e.g., Beauchamp of St. 
Amand, gules a fesse between six martlets gold 
in a border silver, St. Amand, gold fretty sable 
and a chief sgble with three bezants, Bray- 
broke, silver seven false lozenges 3, 3 and 1, 
gules, St. George (a plain cross), Beckwith, 
silver a cheveron between three hind’s heads 
gules, Braybroke and St. Amand quarterly, 
Tocotes impaling Ashton, and Tocotes im- 
paling Beckwith. St. Amand, Braybrooke, 
Beauchamp, Roche, Tocotes, Ashton and 
Beckwith are also carved on corbels within 
and without the building or in the parapet 
of the south wall, where there appears, too, 
the shield of Berkeley of Wymondham; a 
cheveron between ten roses. 

But the ornament most profusely used is 
the curious badge of a terret or chain-swivel 
which is painted on every panel of the roof 
and carved in every hollow moulding, alter- 
nating with the royal badge of the Tudor 
rose. It is formed of two triangles, their 
bases connected by a bolt, and obviously 
derives from a false lozenge of the Braybroke 
shield. It seems to have escaped the notice 
of all recorders of heraldic badges. 

It is clear that the Ashton and Beckwith 
coats refer to marriages of Sir Roger 
Tccote’s ancestors. Of these the ‘ History’ 
says nothing except that they were of Toc- 
ketts in Guisboro’, Yorks. It lies between 
Guisborough and Skelton in Cleveland, and 
the arms, Brus of Skelton with the difference 
of a bendlet gules, suggest that the family 
was a cadet branch of Brus. They are iden- 
tical with the coat used by the Austin priory 
of Our Lady of Guisborough founded by 
Robert de Brus in 1129. The Monasticon, 
vi, 269, records various gifts to the priory 
from members of the Tocotes family, and 
names some of them as witnesses to the gifts 
of others. The arms of Tocotes, Ashton and 
Beauchamp of St. Amand on bosses in the 
roof of the cloister of the Austin convent at 
Lacock suggest that Sir Roger followed the 
example of his ancestcrs by contributing to 
the building there, and also that the work is 
of a somewhat later date than has been sup- 
posed. 

The pedigree in Foster’s edition of Glover's 
Visitation of Yorks, p. 195, begins only with 
Roger Tocotes of Tocketts, living in 1584, 
but the arms given for him are Tocotes quar- 
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Glover of “ Armes taken out of Churches 
and Howses in Yorkshire,” printed by Fos- 
ter, p. 449, is one, “ in the churche of Stokes- 
ley in Cleveland, an escocheon paynted on 
paper brought by Mr. Tocketts,” which bore 
Tocotes quartering Beckwith and Ashton. 
Foster blazons the last as a cheveron and 
three chaplets silver on sable and ascribes it 
to Tocotes as a second coat. But, p. 432, he 
prints a note made by Glover “in St. 
Michael’s Church in Peter Garthe, York ” 
where the coat of “argent a cheveron between 
three chaplets gules” is accompanied by the 
inscription “ Hugh Ashton resident of Yorke 
who glazed the windowe.” In the same 
church was a shield with “ argent a cheveron 
between three hind’s heads rased gules ” and 
the inscription “ William Beckwith and Anne 
his wife.” This was the coat of Beckwith of 
Clint whose pedigree, p. 280, begins with a 
marriage between Thomas Beckwith and 
Maud, dau. to Sir Henry Pudsey. Sir Roger 
Tocotes’ will names Richard Pudsey as his 
cousin and overseer but the exact connection 
between the families has not been estab- 
lished. A pedigree of Beckwith in Whitaker's 
edition of Thoresby’s ‘ Leeds,’ p. 131, shows 
that they were descended from Nicholas 
Malby or Malbys who adopted his mother’s 
name of Beckwith, thus obscuring the allu- 
sion in his arms—bysse in O.F. meant a hind. 
The presence of the Twyneho shield in the 
south-east window of Tocotes’ chapel is 
probably due not to a family relationship but 
to an association explained in the Rolls of 
Parliament cf 17 Edw. IV (vi, p. 173), which 
records a petition of Roger Twynyho, son 
of William Twynyho by Ankaret his wife, 
for a reversal of the judgment given against 
the said Ankaret whose illegal arrest and 
judicial murder on a false charge of poison- 
ing Isabel Neville, Duchess of Clarence, is 
recounted at length. Sir Roger Tocotes, like 
Ankaret, a member of the Duke’s household, 
had been indicted as her accomplice, but had 
escaped conviction. The incident is dis- 
cussed in the ‘D.N.B.’ account of Clarence 
and in the Genealogists’ Magazine, March 
1932, and the petition is printed in full in 
Collinson’s ‘ Somerset,’ ii, p. 189. 

Ankaret appears in the pedigrees of 
Twyneho given in Hutchins, ‘ Dorset,’ iii, p. 
468, and the ‘ Visitation of Glos.’, Harl. Soc., 





xxi, 263. The arms there given are, silver a 
cheveron between three peewits sable. This | 
agrees with the shields on the tomb of John | 





Tame of Fairford who married Alice 
Twyneho. But in the quartering for Dorothy, 
dau. and h. of Ankaret’s nephew, John 
Twyneho, in the shield of Thomas West, Lord 
De la Warr, in a window at Rotherfield 
Greys, Oxon, the colours are gules a cheveron 
ermine between three peewits silver their 
wings sable.2, The Bromham glass provides 
yet another version. It is perhaps fanciful to 
imagine that the chains hanging from the 
birds’ necks were added in reference to the 
execution of the unfortunate Ankaret. The 
editors of the ‘ History,’ who give accounts 
of five members of the family, supply only 
one coat for all, that recorded in the Visita- 
tions. 

There was a further association of Tocotes 
with Twyneho, for the Patent Roll and the 
Rolls of Parliament for 1 Hy. VII record that 
Sir Roger Tocotes was steward of the royal 
manor of Fairford which John Tame and his 
wife, Alice —Twyneho, acquired from the 
King. Fairford church and Tccotes’ chantry 
chapel were building at the same time, and 
the painted glass remaining at Bromham may 
have come from the same shop as the famous 
pictures in the Fairford windows. Sir 
Roger was also steward of the manor 
of Devizes and constable of its castle, 
and, as the south chapel of St. John’s church 
there is cbviously by the same hand as the 
Bromham chantry, he may have had more to 
do with its building than his step-son, 
Richard Beauchamp, Lord St. Amand, who 
is usually credited with it; the arms of St. 
Amand which are carved on the stonework 
might refer to either. 

The south chapel at All Cannings, almost 
a replica of the last, also bears the St. Amand 
shield. Mr. J. H. Harvey in a recent letter 
describes these chapels as examples of “mass- 
production, the exquisite finish notwithstand- 
ing.” The monuments are described, and their 
inscriptions recorded, by John Britton in the 
* Beauties of England and Wales,’ 1814, p. 
435. 

E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


FIRST ADVENTURE.”—* Of all the 
fruits cf Barron Field’s busy pen, first 
and last,” writes Dr. E. Morris Miller in his 
‘Australian Literature, “only one couplet 


2 See ‘Armorial Glass of the Oxford Diocese,’ 
E. A. Greening Lamborn, in Berks Arch. Journal, 
xlvii (1943), p. 29. 
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remains which has achieved something like 
immortality by frequent quotation: . 

I first adventure; follow me who list: 

And be the second Austral harmonist.” 

Even such a modicum of eternity must, 
however, be withdrawn from Field. Surpris- 
ingly enough, it does not appear to be gener- 
ally known that, far from being the author 
of the couplet, which appeared as a motto 
on the title-page to his ‘ First Fruits of Aus- 
tralian Poetry, 1819, he merely alters 
the words of the Elizabethan satirist Joseph 
Hall. This is acknowledged! in the second, 
enlarged edition, published in 1823, and also 
in the third edition appended to ‘ Geographi- 
cal Memoirs of New South Wales; by Vari- 
ous Hands,’ which came out, under Field’s 
editorship, in 1825, 

The Prologue to Book I of Hall’s Satires, 
which were issued in 1597-8 with the general 
title of Virgidemiarum Libri Sex and re- 
printed in 1599, 1602, 1753, 1808 and 1810, 
begins: 

I first adventure, with fool-hardy might, 

To tread the steps of perilous despite. 

I first adventure, follow me who list, 

And be the second English satirist. 
Hall was not the first English satirist, but it 
suited his youthful arrogance to make the 
claim, and certainly his verses are the first 
of their kind in smooth couplets. 

The original edition of ‘ First Fruits’ was 
reviewed by Lamb, a friend of Field’s (who 
is the “B.F.” of ‘ Distant Correspondents ’ 
and ‘ Mackery End in Hertfordshire ’), in The 
Examiner for 16 Jan. 1820. Prefixed to this 
article is the couplet motto. Recognising the 
adaptation of Hall, E. V. Lucas, the editor 
of ‘ The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb,’ 
1912, comments: “This couplet was placed 
by Field on the threshold of the poems in the 
‘Geographical Memoirs, borrowed, I ima- 
gine, from Lamb’s review.” Evidently Lucas 
had not seen the rare first edition and was 
unaware of the second edition of Field’s 
poems. 

The possibility that Field drew the primary 
suggestion from Lamb of course must not be 
overlooked, but—as would be evident from 
the other quotations and borrowings in his 
book—Field was sufficiently familiar with 
Elizabethan literature to have read even one 
of the early texts of Virgidemiarum, In any 





1 Adapted from Bishop Hall” (he became 
Bishop of Exeter and of Norwich). 





event, the couplet had recently been given 
wide currency by Dr. Johnson’s citation of 
it under “ satirist” in the revised editions of 
his Dictionary, 1765 to 1773. 

Field’s adaptation of Hall was neat and 
pertinent. Perhaps no better frame of words 
could have been found by anyone in a new 
country wishing to proclaim himself as a poet 
and issue a challenge to others. Nor are the 
poems so fanfared—like his Australian land- 
scape in the hypothetical absence of the kan- 
garoo—an “utter failure.” In spite of the 
hard things that have been said about them 
and even of recent discriminating praise, it is 
possible that the author’s aims and the char- 
acter of his work are not yet quite under- 
stood. The key to understanding lies in 
Lamb’s praise of ‘ The Kangaroo’: “ We... 
are mistaken if it does not relish of the grace- 
ful hyperboles of our elder writers. We can 
conceive it to have been written by Andrew 
Marvell, supposing him to have been ban- 
ished to Botany Bay.” It was Marvell’s ex- 
quisite alloy of humour and seriousness that 
Field, too, aimed to achieve. He wrote play- 
fully, not gravely, certain of the lines in his 
poem which, instead of causing the smile of 
pleasure intended, have been mistakenly held 
up to ridicule. Even a “ harmonist ” might 
make light music. 


R. G. Howarth, in Southerly, 1945 
(No. 1 


{Neither Hall’s original nor Barron Field's adap- 
tation is in “ O.D.Q.’—Ep.] 


THE NINE MUSES.—When Apollo went 

about with the Muses, of course he 
knew them all perfectly and could summon 
the one he needed. But ordinary mortals 
have, I find, some difficulty in remembering 
these immortal spinsters and their special 
departments. After all, there are nine of 
them, and Urania and Polyhymnia, who do 
not figure in literature so much as the others, 
are apt to be forgotten. I note that Erato 
begins with two short syllables and that the 
second syllable of Thalia is long. So it is 
not good to write, 


Erato and Thalia flout me. 


They might well do so, if mispronounced, 
nor would they relish, I think, any modern 
suggestion of a Tenth Muse to join their 
Choir. The verse of to-day has little concer 
with Greek models, though some of it might 
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recall Thersites. Looking through old 
papers, I came across the following scrap of 
verse by my accomplished friend Wynne 
Finch, which might serve to keep the immor- 
tal nine in the Memory. 


Clio’s the Muse of History, 
Euterpe rules o’er the Lyre, 

Erato echoes the love-sick swain, 
Comedy’s. Muse is Thalia: 

Melpomene stands for Tragedy, 
Calliope’s Epic and bold ; 

Polyhymnia fashions the hymns sublime, 

Terpsichore’s songs with the dance keeps time 
(or did in the days of old): 

And Urania marshals the starry spheres 
On their path through the Ether cold. 


W. H. J. 


ROCKETS.—In the ‘Travels of Sir John 
Chardin into Persia and the East Indies,’ 
is a reference to rockets—that was in the 
year 1673. The ‘Travels’ was printed by 
hog Pitt in Duke Street, Westminster, in 

686. 

Chardin was born in November 1643. He 
travelled first by land to the East Indies in 
1665 and arrived in Persia in 1666, his first 
voyage. He took two long voyages. Char- 
din made a pleasing reference to language 
and wrote “ The Persian Language was as 
easie to me as French and I could correctly 
Read and Write it.” 

Chardin as to the year 1671 wrote of his 
stay in the port of Micona 


while we staed for a Wind in the Port of Micona, 
there arriv’d in that Haven two First-Rate Vene- 
tean Men of War. They enter’d in the Night- 
time. The Admiral coming to an Anchor fir’d 
several Squibs from his Main-Top Mast. This is 
call’d Giving the Rocquet from the Italian word 
Rocquetta, which signifies a squib, and this is 
done to give Notice to the Christian Corsairs or 
Rovers if any should happ’n to be in Port to 
weigh and be gone before Day. 


Chardin added at some length that he was 
told by an admiral, a nobleman of Venice, 
(0 fire the “ Rocquets” under orders, to 
assist “in clearing the Archipelago of all the 
Christian Rovers.” The traveller added 


In the Daytime, added he (the Admiral) we 
are known by our Colours but in the Night when 
we enter any Port, we let off these Rucquets and 
sometime we send certain Officers ashore to dis- 
cover whether there be any Christian Rovers in 
Port, and so give ‘em Notice to be gone. 


W. H. QUARRELL. 





Readers’ Queries. 





FREDERICK GREENWOOD.—As one of 

the two remaining survivors of the old 
Pall Mall Gazette under W. T. Stead, I am 
trying to get together everything I can about 
Frederick Greenwood, its first editor, who 
secured the Suez Canal shares for Great 
Britain, a man to whom sufficient honour has 
not been given. I should be very grateful 
if any reader could refer me to anything 
beyond the obvious sources and The Times. 


J. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT. 
Countryman office, Idbury, Kingham, Oxford. 


TROLLOPE'S “ ROGER SCATCHERD.” 

—Trollope picked surnames most aptly. 
His Roger Scatcherd could not have borne a 
better name. Where did Trollope seize upon 
it? The name seems to have been peculiar 
to Morley, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
The then head of that family, a barrister, had 
made it known beyond his neighbourhood by 
his writings, such as his history of Morley. 
Had Trollope known of him, maybe he would 
not have taken it into use, especially if he 
knew of its rarity. It so happens that he was 
riding through the West of England on offi- 
cial business when he was writing ‘Dr. 
Thorne,’ and I wonder whether he chanced to 
see, and to note, a memorial under the gal- 
lery of the little old church of St. Nicholas, 
Ringmore, Shaldon, Devon, which I saw and 
copied during a spell of sick leave this July: 
“In Memory of Frederick Smith Scatcherd, 
who departed this life July 2nd 1828 aged 11 
years.” This boy, clearly of gentle birth, 
must have been on a visit to the locality when 
he died, I suppose. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


= LIVE NOT TO EAT, BUT EAT TO 

LIVE.’—Sir Isaac Pitman’s ‘ Teacher’ 
or ‘ Manual,’ I forget which, made these 
words familiar to thousands of British short- 
hand-writers. Whose were they first of all? 
Dante, I see, said of dainty feeders that they 
do not eat so as to live but live so as to eat. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


JOHN SMITH OF KILLAGHTEE, CO. 

DONEGAL.—John Smith had a lease 
of 60 acres of sea-land in Killaghtee, in the 
Barony of Bannagh, for 58 years from 2 Feb. 
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1634, and some years later it was. possessed 
by an Alexander Montgomery in right of his 
grandchild, Katherine Smith. What is known 
of John Smith, whom did he marry, and what 
was the relationship between him and Mont- 
gomery? It is thought that John Smith may 
have been an English emigrant, as several 
men of that name went over to Ireland early 
in the seventeenth century. Is Montgomery’s 
parentage known? 

In 1701, Katherine Smith or Montgomery, 
is stated to have been the owner of the lands 
of Killaghtee. What was her father’s name, 
and what was the Christian name of her hus- 
band, and who was he? 

A Rev. John Smith was rector of Killagh- 
tee in 1692. Was he related to the John 
Smith mentioned above? 

Katherine Montgomery of Killaghtee, had 
a son John, of Killaghtee, living in 1722. 
Whom he did marry? Had he a son named 
David, who married Mary, daughter of 
Michael Law? 

Any information will be appreciated. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

Seton Cottage, Springholm, by Castle-Douglas. 


BRISTOL AND THE THREE KINGS OF 
COLOGNE.—A metal plaque attached 
to premises nearly opposite the General Post 
Office, Small Street, Bristol, bears the words: 
THE HOUSE OF JOHN FOSTER 
MAYOR OF BRISTOL 1481 
AND FOUNDER OF FOSTER’S ALMHOUSE 
AND THE CHAPEL OF 
THE THREE KINGS OF COLOGNE 
Can any reader enlighten me as to the 
origin of the Chapel of The Three Kings of 
Cologne? The occupants of the premises, a 
firm of wine merchants, are unaware of the 
meaning. 
I am not a native of Bristol but a visiting 
Yorkshireman. 


GEORGE EASTON, 
Colonel. 


(GUTCH FAMILY.—Who was the mother 

of the Rev. John Gutch (1746-1831), the 
celebrated Registrar of Oxford University 
and editor of Anthony 4 Wood’s MSS.? His 
father was John Gutch, of Wells, gentleman. 
Was this John Gutch directly descended from 
John Gutch, of Wells, living 1683 (Luttrell, 
vol. i, p. 292)? 


WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 








es 


Replies. 


MBS. HENEAGE (clxxxix. 61).—Mrs, 

Heneage (or Hesige, as it was sometimes 
spelt) is said by Mrs. Manley in her ‘ Mem- 
oirs’ to have “ inherited a large fortune from 
her father, but it has never been ascertained 
who he was.” There is a beautiful portrait 
or her by Sir Peter Lely which used to hang 
in the smoking room at Ham House, and 
may still be there. Mrs. Heneage is therein 
represented as a young woman with dark 
hair and large dark eyes. (It is reproduced 
in Mrs, Charles Roundell’s book on ‘ Ham 
House,’ 1904, vol. ii, p. 74.) Mrs. Heneage 
as mistress of William afterwards 2nd Duke 
of Devonshire, had several children; the 
eldest was Henrietta Cavendish (died 11 Jan. 
1717/8) who is 1706 was married to Lionel, 
Lord Huntingtower (1682-1712) afterwards 
4th Earl of Dysart; he married without the 
knowledge or consent of his father, the 3rd 
Earl, who was described as “a man of parsi- 
monious, irreconcilable, inexorable temper.” 
Lord Huntingtower by that union had two 
children, 








Maurice W. BROCKWELL. 


TYHE CHARACTER OF HAMLET 
(clxxxviii. 125).—There are some highly 
intelligent remarks of Edgar Poe, in New 
York Broadway Journal, 16 Aug. 1845, re 
printed Harrison’s ed. of Poe, 1903, xii, 226. 
They are in a criticism of Hazlitt. If neither 
book is accessible to the querist, I will be 
glad to copy out the pertinent passages. 
Poe’s view is that Hamlet was thought of by 
Shakespeare as just a bit mad; that Shake- 
speare, never having been mad, thought it 
was a little like being drunk. When peopk 
are drunk a little, sometimes they like to 
make out they are very drunk indeed. Hence 
Hamlet—a little upset mentally, pretends to 
be raving mad. The idea has always struck 
me as very keen. And—Mr. Poe knew how 
one felt after taking a few drinks. But what- 
ever his faults, Poe had a very acute mind, 
and I think a collection of comments 
Hamlet would be incomplete without his 
remarks. 
OLyBRIUS. 


MOTOR BUS IN LONDON (clxxxix. 16, 
86).—The Times of 21 Nov. 1896 gives al 
account of a not very successful trial trip i 
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London on the previous day, but the same 
newspaper of 11 Jan. 1897 gives an account 
of a quite successful trip from Northumber- 
land Avenue along St. Marftin’s Lane and 
Oxford Street on 9 January. 

This motor bus carried twelve passengers 
inside and fourteen on the top. 

At a meeting of the London Electric Omni- 
bus Company held on 30 Dec. 1897, the 
chairman stated that in addition to this omni- 
bus the company had a smaller electric omni- 
bus to carry ten passengers, “which was 
licensed by the police on the previous day.” 
The company had not sufficient capital to 
carry on satisfactorily. 


REGINALD B. FELLOws. 


BRERETON : ACTOR 

(clxxxix. 61, 107)—In a card index of 
materials on the literature and drama of the 
eighteenth century I have entered under 
William Brereton as follows: 

Genest. ‘Some Account of the English 
Stage,’ vi, p. 346; Anon., ‘ The Green Room 
Mirror ’ (1786). The former contains a few 
biographical facts; the latter I have no access 
to at present, so I cannot say how full the 
account there given is. 

FREDERICK T. Woop. 

Sheffield. 


ROOKPLATE WITH MOTTO “SUB 
ROBORE VIRTUS” (clxxxix. 84).— 
This phrase (“ Virtue under strength”) was 
adopted and used by the Aikman family, 
while the crest (demi-lion rampant) was borne 
by the Cosens race, a family whose branches 
seem to enjoy varying the surname, thus 
Cossin, Cosins, Cosyns, etc. 
[See Fairbairn, ‘ Royal Book of Crests,’ 
1883, 2 vols.] 
Wo. JAGGARD. 


[NGOLDSBY PARODY (clxxxix. 61).—The 

word “ sou” has passed from L. solidus 
through sols; sol, pron. sou; to sous or sou. 
The form sous was still used frequently for 
the singular as well as the plural half a cen- 
tury after Barham’s death (Encycl. Dict. s.v.). 
None of his editors seem to have tampered 
with his archaic spellings (some decidedly 
erratic), and so “ sous ” remained in the text. 


W. A. W. 








The Library. 


Prophets of Heaven and Hell: Virgil, Dante, 
Milton, Goethe. An Introductory Essay 
by Charles Roden Buxton. (Cambridge: 
At the University Press, 1945. pp. xv-115. 
6s. net.) 


ui A HEROIC poem, truly such, is un- 
doubtedly the greatest work which the 
soul of man is capable to perform.” Dryden 
wrote these words in the last decade of the 
seventeenth century, and few educated Euro- 
peans in that age would have disagreed with 
him. Since then a great change has taken 
place: only a minority of the educated class 
is interested in poetry at all, and of that 
minority very few indeed pay much attention 
to the epic. Charles Roden Buxton, a mem- 
ber of a famous English political family, was 
a busy man of affairs, but he found time to 
make a profound study of what Dryden 
called the Heroic Poem. He intended to 
write a large work on the subject, but he died 
in 1942, leaving this short but pregnant In- 
troductory Essay, which has been admirably 
edited with an excellent introduction by his 
widow. It deals with four great poems, *‘ The 
Aeneid,’ ‘The Divine Comedy,’ ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ and ‘ Faust.’ This book is not pri- 
marily an aesthetic appreciation of the work 
of Virgil, Milton and Dante. It is a plea at 
once reasoned and impassioned for a renewed 
study of their great poems by twentieth cen- 
tury readers on the ground that they have a 
direct bearing on the problems of our own 
day, and that they provide an “ interpreta- 
tion of life ” which may help to save Europe 
from the chaos with which it is threatened. 

The four poems were chosen not because 
their authors were the greatest European 
poets, but because Buxton found in them cer- 
tain qualities which he found nowhere else, 
not even in Homer or in Shakespeare. 

“What chiefly unites them,” he writes, “in a 
brotherhood of greatness is that each presents, in 
a single picture, a view of the universe as a whole. 
Man’s life here on earth is what primarily inter- 
ests them; the story of Man’s pilgrimage—the evils 
that beset his pat , his strivings, his duties, his 
hopes, the possibilities of his salvation.” 

He argues that all four poets have suffered 
because their poems are nearly always 
studied in parts, rather than as wholes. This 
is true, and it is probably due to the way in 
which both classical and English literature 
are studied in our schools. When most of us 
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think of ‘The Aeneid’ we remember only 
the Fall of Troy and Dido and the Descent 
to the Underworld. It is the ‘ Inferno’ that 
has caught the popular imagination rather 
than Dante’s majestic scheme as a whole; the 
Fall of the Angels and the seduction of 
Gretchen are the “‘ Common Reader’s ” usual 
recollections of ‘ Paradise Lost’ and ‘ Faust.’ 
One of Buxton’s main contentions is that 
long poems should be studied not as frag- 
ments but as wholes. He advises readers not 
to be deterred by the belief that special quali- 
fications are needed for the task beyond a 
general education. Even a knowledge of the 
original languages is not essential. Buxton's 
rejoinder to the cliché that poetry is “ un- 
translateable ” is excellent: 

The more perfect poetry is, the more easily it is 
appreciated when transposed into another language 
and read by a foreigner. 

If these poems are recommended to the 
modern reader as interpretations of man’s 
life and of the universe, why should they be 
studied rather than the great systems of 
philosophy? This question is not asked in 
precisely these terms by Buxton, but he pro- 
vides the answer to it. They are to be studied 
because they deal with these great subjects 
not by means of reasoned argument, but of 
myths. The third chapter of ‘ Prophets of 
Heaven and Hell’ contains a valuable ex- 
planation of the true significance of that 
much: abused term: 

To call these histories “‘ myths ” is not to pro- 
nounce judgment for or against their historical 
accuracy. We must rid our minds of the disparag- 
ing associations which have gathered round the 
word in modern times. The myth is not some- 
thing “ mythical.” By a myth the Greeks meant 
simply a story. “ Mythology ” was simply “‘story- 
telling.” In the present connection attention is 
merely called to its use as a fact of experience. All 
the great religions are quoted merely as examples 
of a necessity which lies deep in human nature. 
It is commonly thought that a myth is some- 
thing which appeals only to simple and child- 
like minds, and that it is a way of presenting 
profound truths to unsophisticated people 
who cannot follow abstruse arguments. Tak- 
ing a hint from J. A. Stewart’s wise book, 
‘The Myths of Plato,’ Buxton acutely points 
out that “the concrete forms of myth—the 
simple statements, the living personalities, 
the movements, the events—have an attrac- 





tion, not merely for the simple minds, bub 
also for the more sophisticated.” Tp 
guage that recalls the theories of J he 
suggests that there is a part of the human | 
mind that can get into touch with reality by’ 
direct intuition: 

There is, then, a part of the mind which 
realities, of what it deems realities, by the direct 
method of intuition. And it may be that, to this | 
part of the mind, the cosmic myth, presented by 
the mysterious power of the poet’s imagination, ' 
pictures certain truths about the universe as a. 
whole, which are beyond the reach of the rations 
process. 

The study of the three great poems ig 
recommended on other grounds besides their 
“ mythical” or prophetic quality. There is 
a short chapter dealing with their artistic 
quality and longer dissertations on their his- 
torical value, and their moral and inte 
tual effect. Finally these four prophet-po 
are presented as the standard-bearers of 
Western civilisation, that tradition of culture 
which so narrowly escaped destruction in the 
Dark Ages, and which seems to be in 
peril to-day. In a powerful and moving 
passage at the end of his essay Buxton refers 
to M. Benda’s penetrating study, ‘ Le 
son des Clercs.’ He sees in Virgil, Dante, 
Milton and Goethe “ conspicuous leaders” 
among the “clercs” in M. Benda’s sense, 
prophets of the “ disinterested activity.of the 
spirit.” If the great tradition of European 
culture is to survive it is to them and their 
ideals that men must return as Boethius and 
Cassiodorus turned to the ancient classics in 
the sixth century a.D. The book concludes 
with a fine version of a speech of Aeneas 
from the First Book of the ‘ Aeneid’ made 
by Buxton during the War of 1914-18. After 
the shattering experience of a second World 
War these words are a trumpet-call of hope 
for a Europe which needs spiritual regenera- 
tion no less than material reconstruction: 


Keep firm your hearts. keep fresh your strength, 


or we 

Shall need it in the better days to be, 

Still, still, in vision seen, ordained of fate, 

The Latian fields our wandering steps await; 
There shall we build in peace the hallowed towers, 
And raise anew the Troy that once was ours. 


CORRIGENDA. 
At ante p. 75, cole 2, 2 delete “ father as”; 
p. 76, col. 1, 1. 2, for “16” read 17 
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